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Memos from Milwaukee 


@ While adhering to our policy of not re- 
porting meetings and conventions, we pre- 
sent here some high spots of the Milwau- 
kee meeting of the NAIA. Passage of time 
has emphasized the importance of remarks 
quoted. Omission of other thought-provoking 
sayings has been necessary due to space 
limitations. — Ep. 





SALESMEN RAISE LIVING STANDARDS 


> I HAVE seen some very intelligent 
argument to the effect that the future 
prosperity of America lies in the devel- 
opment and expansion of the various 
service occupations — more and bet- 
ter physicians, more and better den- 
tists, more and better salesmen for 
every type of goods—to promote 
distribution and improve living stand- 
ards, — Arthur H. Motley, Publisher, 
The American Magazine 


Is THIS FAIR? 


Here is a note that will interest and 
surprise you. A cooperative may issue 
stock in its enterprises without any of 
the formality, now required of other 
business, of obtaining the approval of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. You will find in the Securities 
Act of 1933 a provision expressly 
exempting cooperative securities from 
SEC scrutiny and supervision, — Ben 
C. McCabe, President, National Tax 
Equality Association 





MILADY’$ HAT 


There is great need for constant 
analysis and revision of management 
details. Conditions that have existed 
during the past three years make this 
need for constant study of manage- 
ment problems an urgent one. 
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Styles for ladies’ hats become obsolete 
very rapidly. It is said that a lady never 
has her picture taken with her hat on, for 
this reason. The agent, similarly, should 
constantly bear in mind the need for 
constant study of his various agency 
problems, bearing in mind the necessity 
for constant revisions,— Richard H. 
McLarry, Vice President, Texas A.I.A. 





LET’s ACT ON FACTS 


There are many outside our industry 
who would give pat answers to the 
problems of insurance. They look like 
the real answers, but those of us who 
know the facts know that the problems 
are not so simple, and we urge a hands- 
off attitude until full study and con- 
sideration has been given to the real 
problems confronting the insurance busi- 
ness. This desire is shared by the insur- 
ance commissioners and by experienced 
legislators. — Fred A. Moreton, Past 
President 





WATCH THAT EXPENSE 


Examination of agency operating ex- 
penses will indicate that the average 
premium rate continues on decline and 
that the operating expenses of the aver- 
age agency continue to rise. As a general 
statement, note that the expenses of the 
average agency, in 1941, were 11% of its 
premium income, or 51.7% of its com- 
mission income. These figures confirm 
my belief in the importance of a careful 
and continuous study of agency expense. 
— Richard H. McLarry, Vice Presi- 
dent, Texas A.I.A. 





WHERE YOUR MONEY GOES 


The chief beneficiaries of today’s un- 
fair tax situation are government-owned 
businesses and cooperative associations, 
Government has invested perhaps as 
much as 35 billion dollars of taxpayers 
money in projects, many of which are in 
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direct competition with established, pri- 
vately-owned businesses. More than 15 
billion dollars’ worth of manufacturing 
plants have been built with federal 
money and are now tax exempt — and 
if they are operated as government 
businesses after the war, they will com- 
pete with private enterprise in nearly 
every field. Cooperative associations are 
doing almost 5 billion dollars in volume 
this year. These are your competitors, 
and because they are specifically exempt 
from the high federal income taxes that 
are today taking most of the earnings of 
all corporations, they are growing ten 
times faster than any other businesses in 
the land. — Ben C. McCabe, President, 
National Tax Equality Association 





A MATTER OF PERSONAL CONTACT 


I can envy you the fact that insurance 
has a sales staff on the public relations 
front which is going to work on the busi- 
ness of selling the public on the idea of 
insurance and the insurance agent in 
every city and town throughout the 
United States. For the best public rela- 
tions job is that which is done by indi- 
viduals in contact with individuals. — 
Arthur H., Motley, Publisher, The Ameri- 
can Magazine 





INSURE YOUR PEACE-TIME PROGRAM 


Postwar plans will be plentiful but 
with visions and with ideas and clearly 
defined purposes, we can avert the 
catastrophe that struck us after the last 
war. I wonder if having so, relatively, 
much money at our command leads us 
all to think that “we are pretty good” — 
and being convinced that we are “pretty 
good,” makes us rest on our laurels and 
look back over the past with smug satis- 
faction. 

This is a sign that we are not going to 
be “pretty good” for long. We all have 
had good business for the past few years, 
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as a result of war-time prosperity, but we 
should think now of ways and means to 
insure our peace-time program. — Ham- 
ilton C. Arnall, Chairman, Rural Agents 
Committee 





THE MERIT MUST BE THERE 


A public relations program is not 
something you can buy. It is like a repu- 
tation — something which must be built 
and, like a reputation, will ultimately be 
based on the personality, sincerity and 
courage behind words and even actions. 
The second rule, it seems to me, should 
be this — we can’t put over something 
that doesn’t exist. If we assume a virtue 
and have it not, we are wasting our time 
and our money. — Averell Broughton, 
Public Relations Counsel 
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consistent service. There can be no 
substitute for the insurance agent who 
does his job sincerely and intelligently, 
and the future of your business seems to 
me to hold great possibilities for expan- 
sion, both in personnel and in volume. 
— Arthur H. Motley, Publisher, The 
American Magazine 








IN GOoD (?) COMPANY 


The Socialist Party plank contains 
this significant paragraph: “In conform- 
ance with the Socialist ideals, con- 
sumer cooperatives are specifically de- 
signed for social ownership and demo- 
cratic management. They have already 
demonstrated that they are instruments 
which can be molded to handle large 
areas of economic life on a non-profit 
basis. They are not merely a means to 
the Socialist end, but are a part of that 
end. Socialists will, therefore, use every 
effort to build cooperatives, both as an 
immediate end today and a major part 
of the world tomorrow.” — Ben C. Mc- 
Cabe, President, National Tax Equality 
Association 


WELCOME, STRANGER 


Keep in touch with newcomers to your 
community. Go to see them, welcome 
them to Main Street, talk insurance with 
them, and you will obtain many clients. 
To illustrate: Recently a friend of mine 
who is a rural agent, told me he went to 
see or contacted every newcomer and 
every person who bought a house in his 
community. He said the results have been 
marvelous, His first call is for personal 
insurance only, but usually he is also 
able to obtain, then or later, some of the 
insurance pertaining to the client’s busi- 
ness, as well. — Hamilton C. Arnall, 
Chairman, Rural Agent Committee 








NO SUBSTITUTE FOR AGENT 


Insurance carried to its full expansion 
in possibilities of service and protection 
to the public on every front, will never 
be a matter of pushing a button or 
pulling a lever. It will always be, like 
other intelligent selling, a matter of per- 
sonal contact, of individual plan and 


DISCRIMINATION 


We have found that the formula set up 

under the 1942 tax law still largely favors 
the mutuals — though under certain un- 
usual conditions mutual companies may 
pay more tax than stock companies. In 
the establishment of the tax formula, the 
mutuals are permitted to exclude their 
patronage refunds before computation 
of tax — a privilege which also extends 
to the stock companies on participat- 
ing policies, though few companies do 
so. 
With an expense and loss ratio of 
100%, the mutual formula yields the 
greater income tax. In one example, for 
instance, where the mutual formula re- 
sulted in a tax of $633,000, the stock 
company tax formula resulted in a tax of 
$53,000. 

But this result is quickly and violently 
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changed in the opposite direction when 
the expense and loss ratio is figured at 
95%. Then, the mutual tax remains at 
$633,000, while the stock company tax 
soars to $2,490,000. 

And the disparity becomes even greater 
when the expense and loss ratio is figured 
at 90%. Then, the mutual tax remains as 
before at $633,000, while the stock com- 
pany tax rises to $5,728,000. 

On the basis of these figures, which 
are our own, we reach the inescapable 
conclusion that the mutuals have in nor- 
mal times a substantial advantage tax 
over the stock companies — an advan- 
tage that constitutes a large and very 
substantial inequality in the imposition 
of federal income and excess profits 
taxes. — Ben C. McCabe, President, Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association 





TRIBUTE TO AGENT 


What the average man knows about 


insurance could be written on the back 
of a postage stamp. What he doesn’t 
know, constitutes most of the material in 
your policies and in the insurance li- 
braries. I don’t believe that the public 
understands, for example, the place of 
the agent in the distribution and sale of 
insurance. I don’t believe the public 
understands the difference between the 
different types of insurance, such as 
stock and non-stock or reciprocal. 

The public must largely buy on faith, 
and my hat is off to you as salesmen be- 
cause you are able to sell a promise to 
perform for cash in advance, and believe 
me, as a salesman myself, that’s quite a 
feat. It is a tribute to the excellent record 
of insurance through the years that you 
can do this. — Arthur H. Motley, Pub- 
lisher, The American Magazine 





TAX REVENUES BEING DEPLETED 


Expansion of legally-exempt tax or- 
ganizations is beginning to deplete the 
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federal tax revenues at an alarming rate. 
During the past year alone, many mil- 
lions of dollars have been taken off the 
nation’s tax rolls through acquisition by 
cooperatives and municipalities and 
through voluntary change from cor- 
porate to cooperative organization. No 
projection of federal postwar revenues 
from business taxes as now estimated 
can be even approximately accurate, so 
long as the shift to tax exemption is per- 
mitted to continue. — Ben C, McCabe, 
President, National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation 





EVERYONE NEEDS TO HELP 


Notwithstanding the accomplishments 
of the National Association, I am one of 
those who believe that progress must 
never stop. In these uncertain times we 
need the aid of all classes of insurance 
producers and particularly the affiliation 
and participation of more large agencies 
who are hesitant in throwing their sub- 
stantial influence into the councils and 
administrative work of the organization. 
If these large producers of insurance pre- 
miums could be persuaded actively to 
join in the moving objectives of the Asso- 
ciation, it would furnish a source of 
accelerated power that would make fu- 
ture progress much easier and faster. — 
Fred A. Moreton, Past President 





ALL WE ASK IS FAIR PLAY 


We are not against the cooperative 
movement as such. You will hear it said 
that the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion is trying to destroy the cooperatives; 
that is not true. Paying their just share of 
the federal tax load will not destroy the 
cooperatives; paying taxes has not de- 
stroyed private enterprise. Under the 
American system of free markets, busi- 
ness has always been able to grow at a 
modest rate, The cooperatives, with good 
management, can do the same. — Ben 
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C. McCabe, President, National Tax 
Equality Association 





THE GOOD SHIP “INSURANCE” 


In a comparatively short time, we 
[the insurance commissioners] have re- 
solved all differences — one forcing the 
other to think in terms of the public in- 
terest to which we are all responsible. 
And so our section of the crew of the 
“U.S.S. Insurance” has projected and 
accepted a course. We are ready to set 
sail. We wish to drift no longer. We have 
no dissenters or conscientious objectors. 

And so I think it is time for all in the 
insurance industry to do likewise. I think 
it is time to look to the safety of the ship, 
to forget selfish yearnings for trips to 
‘ports of interest to special groups. Cer- 
tainly it is no time for pet theories and 
individual pride of authorship, no time 
for disharmony among the crew, It is 
time for us to accept a common course, to 
agree firmly upon it, and then in pursuit 
of it — as did the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence — to pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor. 

Any part of the crew which thinks or 
acts otherwise any longer may, when it 
is too late, find that it was, in fact if 
unintentionally, a collaborator with the 
enemy, a Quisling. And the way of 
liberation is long. 

There is no time to lose! Wherever we 
are heading, we must travel together! I 
implore your attention to the ship, 
gentlemen. She is ““Going Which Way?” 

-Hon. Newell R. Johnson, Insurance 
Commissioner of Minnesota 





THE TRUTH IS RECOGNIZED 


A public relations program is an invi- 
tation to the world to inspect us and to 
come to know us through a record of our 
actions and our words. Back of those lies 
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a personality and a truth. The public is 
very wise in its own way, and it comes to 
know what the truth is. — Averell 
Broughton, Public Relations Counsel 





PLAY THE GAME FAIRLY 


Today’s biggest threat to business 
comes from bureaucratic favoritism to 
some at the expense of others. The chief 
inequalities arise from special privilege 
in which private business does not share 
and from the fact that some businesses 
are permitted to play the game under 
entirely different rules from those en- 
forced on private enterprise — though 
the first rule of competition is that com- 
petitors should play under the same 
rules. — Ben C. McCabe, President, 
National Tax Equality Association 





NEED MORE PRODUCTION? 


There is no doubt but that the cur- 
rent trend leads to the concentration of 
production in fewer and fewer agencies 
and that any agent should bear in mind 
the constant need of the continuous ex- 
pansion of his production, to offset in- 
creased expense and to continue oper- 
ating at a profit. — Richard H. McLarry, 
Vice President, Texas A.I.A. 





STILL HAVE TO BE SOLD 


Yet I would like to point out that a lot 
of people buy stocks that are quite 
worthless, voluntarily, while you still 
have to sell insurance. So perhaps you 
have a further job in educating people 
to the point at which they will actually 
buy insurance from you rather than 
have you sell it to them. I don’t expect 
the millennium to arrive that fast, how- 
ever. — Arthur H. Motley, Publisher, 
The American Magazine 





WHERE’S THE DIFFERENCE? 
The 1942 tax law says in effect to the 
mutuals: You have no profit on your 
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underwriting, because whatever you may 
make is to be returned to policyholders 
as patronage dividends, but the money 
you have invested is somehow different 
— though the reserve came, at least in 
part, from the profits of underwriting. 
The reasoning is inconsistent. — Ben C. 
McCabe, President, National Tax Equal- 
ity Association 





LESSON FROM THE PROVERBS 


Are you seriously making postwar 
plans for your business? If not, let me call 
your attention to Proverbs 29-18: 
“Where there is no vision, the people 
perish”. — Hamilton C. Arnall, Chair- 
man, Rural Agents Committee 





CAN YOU ANSWER THIS QUESTION? 


If the mutuals believe that their tax 
formula results in a higher tax, why do 
they oppose coming under the stock 
company formula of computation? — 


Ben C. McCabe, President, National 
Tax Equality Association 





TRADE ASSOCIATIONS IMPORTANT 


We all should work with our com- 
petitors and raise the standards of our 
trade or profession and prevent frictions 
that arise, and make our life more 
pleasant. I believe that we have changed 
the vicious axiom, “Your competitor is 
your worst enemy”’ to “Your trade asso- 
ciation is your best friend.”” — Hamilton 
C. Arnall, Chairman, Rural Agents 
Committee 


ture and the corporate agencies are in 
the vast majority. The plan of the 
agency structure would accordingly de- 
pend somewhat on the agency size, and 
careful study should be made of this 
matter of agency structure. — Richard 
H. McLarry, Vice President, Texas 
A.LA, 





LET’S NOT OPPOSE CHANGE 


This time of trial and self-examination 
has not been without its compensations. 
All units in the insurance business have 
become alert and conscious, perhaps as 
never before, of their problems, of their 
services to industry and our country and 
perhaps, also, of past errors chiefly in the 
field of education and contact with the 
public, business and legislators. 

Out of this period of stress, I believe a 
great good may come if straight thinking, 
sober facing of realities and an accurate 
appraisal of the elements of real strength 
in the insurance business is the ultimate 
result. This indicates, however, the need 
for change when change is called for. 
Steps which may appear drastic at the 
time, may in years to come prove mod- 
erate and timely. — Fred’ A. Moreton, 
Past President 








WHICH AGENCY STRUCTURE? 


As the size of the agency increases, the 
proprietorship gradually leaves the pic- 


INSURANCE A VALUABLE FRIEND 


I’m sure that many a man who has 
suffered a loss, gets a very pleasant shock 
of surprise when he actually receives a 
check for his claim. The world being 
what it is, he didn’t expect that check 
without an argument, and when he gets 
it promptly and cheerfully, insurance 
suddenly becomes a real and valuable 
friend. — Arthur H. Motley, Publisher, 
The American Magazine 
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FIGHTING MEN OF INSURANCE 


With a complete disregard for his own safety and without 
hesitation he engaged the enemy, inflicting heavy losses. Forced to 
withdraw by heavy machine gun, mortar and 20 mm fire, he re- 
organized in the jungle and led his company in a second attack on 
the enemy. His judgment and courageous leadership in this en- 
gagement saved the lives of many comrades. . . . 

Thus read, in part, the citation received by Captain 
Richard T. Washburn (now Major) for “conspicuous 
gallantry and intrepidity in action” on Guadalcanal. For- 
mer casualty insurance man of Hartford, Conn., Major 
Washburn was promoted by Lieut. Col. Evans F. Carlson 
(Carlson’s Raiders) who later related: 

“This boy — his name is Washburn and he is from 
Connecticut — crossed the river, took his company up 
the shore, then crossed back and came in behind the Japs. 
They killed seventy of them by surprise. When the Japs 
collected themselves, Washburn had to withdraw. The 
Japs thought he had gone. Then Washburn hit them 
again from five or six hundred yards. He used his head. 
I promoted him on the spot.” 
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HON. NEWELL R. JOHNSON 
MINNESOTA 


Honorable Newell R. Johnson, elegted in June, 1944 to the 
presidency of the National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, was appointed Commissioner of Insurance of the 
State of Minnesota, February 1, 1941. Actively engaged in 
the insurance business since 1920, having attended military 
school and business college, his career includes experience as 
a part-time agent, local agent, district agent, general agent 
and field man, giving him extensive first-hand knowledge of 
the complexities of the industry. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Masonic Orders and 
various insurance organizations. 
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Public Official Bonds 





An Underwriter Needs the Knowledge of Banker, 
Lawyer and Accountant 





ROBERT STEINEMANN 


> In TmEs of war and in times of 
peace, in times of prosperity and 
in times of adversity, in the fall 
and in the spring, in the winter 
and in the summer — public of- 
ficial bonds are required by fed- 
eral, state and local government. 
They are not sold, they are bought. 
When election day comes, premi- 
ums are just around thecorner. The 
agent must be alert, the under- 
writer careful! 


The alert agent who first but- 
tonholes the nominee or the ap- 
pointee gets the order for the 
public officiak bond. Salesman- 
ship is not necessary because in jall 
jurisdictions, money-handling_of- 
ficials, as well as many others, can- 
not legally take office until they 
file the statutory bond for “‘faith- 
ful performance of duty.”’ Until 60 
years ago such security was ex- 
clusively a personal bond, given 
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by a friend, or a relative, or a 
banker to be favored with the pub- 
lic deposit, or a politician to be 
plied with patronage. Since these 
personal bondsmen served gra- 
tuitously, the courts were lenient. 
They failed lamentably. 


COMPREHENSIVE 

Corporate sureties are ready 
and willing to guarantee that a 
public official will administer his 
office not only honestly, but “‘faith- 
fully’? — a very broad term as in- 
terpreted by our courts. No form 
of insurance is more ‘“‘compre- 
hensive’ in coverage than the 
public official bond, yet careful 
underwriting has made the busi- 
ness profitable. Surety companies 
owe their existence and continu- 
ance to a service that enlightened 
government demands — bonding 
of its officials, servants and em- 
ployees against malfeasance, mis- 
feasance and non-feasance. 

The difficulty with the public 
official bond business in many 
jurisdictions is that the surety com- 
pany directly or indirectly is called 
upon to guarantee so much more 
than faithful performance of duty. 
Not only indemnifying against loss 
of any money or other personal 
property through any dishonest, 
fraudulent, or criminal act or 
omission, whether committed or 
omitted directly or in connivance 
with others, the surety company 
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also indemnifies for loss through 
fire, theft, mysterious disappear- 
ance, bank failure, and “uncol- 
lectable”’ tax collections. 

In Boggs v. The State, 46 Texas 
10, a tax collector who had col- 
lected for the state was robbed 
while transporting the moneys. On 


ROBERT STEINEMANN 


**The agent must be alert 
the underwriter careful!” 


being sued, he and his bondsmen 
contended that his relationship 
with the state was one of bailee for 
hire and that he had taken such 
care as a prudent man ordinarily 
would have taken. The Supreme 
Court held that he and his sureties 
were required to account for the 
money, and that the fact that he 
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had been robbed was no defense 


against the claim of the State. 


In 1893 a fire occurred in the 


New Orleans 
Mint, without 
fault of the super- 
intendent, de- 
stroying $25,000 
of United States 
Treasury Notes 
and the sureties 
on the official 
bond of the su- 
perintendent 
were held liable 
for $25,000 by 
the U. S. Su- 
preme Court 
(188 U. S. 154). 
Of course, theft 
and fire insur- 
ance are always 
available and the 
underwriter 
should insist 
upon adequate 
coverage. 

Surely, no re- 
sponsible citizen 
with the urge for 
public service is 
attracted to pub- 
lic office which holds him respon- 
sible as an insurer and as a guaran- 
tor. Legislation should relieve the 
public treasurer of the depository 
hazard by requiring the deposi- 
tories holding the moneys of the 
public official to furnish adequate 


Surety companies duck bonding those 
who are too hasty on the trigger. 
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security (above F.D.I.C. coverage) 
for the safety of the funds. Other- 
wise, the underwriter should insist 
that sufficient 
securities of the 
depository bank 
be escrowed with 
a third party 
bank. Peak de- 
posits should be 
protected always. 

Deputies of all 
officials, particu- 
larly those han- 
dling money, 
should be re- 
quired to furnish 
surety bonds, and 
they should not 
be permitted to 
take up their 
duties before they 
are adequately 
bonded. When 
they have so 
qualified, the 
chief official 
should not be re- 
sponsible for their 
misconduct. Not 
infrequently, the 
chief official is 


We 
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not permitted to select his own 
deputies and assistants, and yet he 
is responsible for the acts of these 
unknown individuals appointed by 
others through politics concerning 
whose qualifications or honesty 
he may have but slight knowledge. 
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Tax CoLLEecTors 


There is no more important po- 
sition in public office — and no 
more devastating — than that of 
tax collector. In some jurisdictions 
the tax collector is practically a 
guarantor of the collection of all 
taxes. It is true that in such juris- 
dictions there are statutory provi- 
sions designed to relieve the official 
and his surety from responsibility 
for uncollected taxes but, as a rule, 
these relief provisions are so intri- 
cate and call for so great a degree 
of minute attention to technical 
requirements as to be almost im- 
possible of performance if the gov- 
erning body insists on strict com- 
pliance with the law. The tax 
collector should not be expected 
to get blood out of stone; particu- 
larly, during periods of depression 
and emergency. The underwriter 
must always view this business 
with care and caution. 

Peace officers are gun-toters and 
club-swingers. Surety companies 
duck bonding those who are too 
hasty on the trigger. Sheriffs and 
marshals serve processes and exe- 
cute orders of the courts and are 
liable for mistakes of law, omis- 
sions of duty, over-zealous acts, 
faulty services and false arrests. 
They are also liable for the acts of 
their deputies in the line of their 
duties. There are more claims 
filed under these bonds than on all 
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other bonds combined. Clerks of 
courts and county clerks are re- 
sponsible for the records of the 
courts and political subdivisions. 
Liability exists for damages in- 
curred through faulty recordings, 
and even third parties have sued 
and recovered. 


NEED FOR ADEQUATE AUDITS 


In addition to requiring money- 
handling officials faithfully to per- 
form their duties, many jurisdic- 
tions also demand that they “prop- 
erly account” for the funds and 
property passing through their 
hands. All over the country audits 
have been notoriously conspicu- 
ous by their universal absence. 
Absence of adequate audits is tan- 
tamount to criminal negligence. 
Without an adequate accounting 
and auditing system democracy is 
in a bad way. Surety companies 
are unpopular with potential 
crooks because they continually 
insist upon having copies of audits 
and clearance of accounts. If the 
surety company obligates itself by 
signing a bond in behalf of a pub- 
lic official who handles funds, it is 
entitled to know what disposition 
be made of those funds. Better 
personnel and better audits — 
that is the sureties’ slogan. For 
many years corporate suretyship 
has performed an important func- 
tion in our political as well as 
economic life. It has been a real 
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force for good government. All 
divisions of government, through 
trial and error, have learned that 
the service rendered by surety com- 
panies is indispensable. 

So you see, to underwrite public 
official bonds one should have a 
knowledge of finance, law, and 
bookkeeping approaching that of 
the banker, the lawyer and the ac- 
countant. The underwriter should 
also find time to keep abreast of 
the literature of political science 
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and public administration, which 
is already as voluminous as that of 
law or medicine. He should be as 
alert as a lobbyist to scan legisla- 
tive bills and as articulate as a 
Patrick Henry to condemn bane- 
ful ones. He should be research 
student and accomplished teacher, 
at one and the same time. 

Upon what meat must this our 
underwriter feed, that he is grown so 
great?”” Ask Shakespeare. Possibly 
he could give the answer. 





UPON WHAT MEAT ? 
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“Double “Duty 


The chief of police of Dinksville was also Dinksville’s veterinary 
surgeon. An agitated woman called up his home. 

“(Do you want my husband in his capacity of veterinary or 
chief of police?” asked the chief’s wife. 

“Both!” came the reply. ““We can’t get a bulldog to open his 


mouth; there’s a burglar in it!” 








A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


There are no easy or quick answers to the problems before us all, and if such 
were offered, I should suspect them. One of the greatest contributions we can 
make to insure the survival of those things we cherish, is the study and improve- 
ment of our own business, whether it be that of management, efficient operation 
of office detail, or the all-important matter of steady and persistent sale and 
service of needed coverages to business and the public. Every program for the 
future must take into account the social consciousness of the world today. All 
our plans must be devised with the aim of the greatest benefit for the greatest 
number. I regard insurance as one of the great socializing factors in the world 
today. — Kenneth Spencer, 


Brazil has very advanced social legislation and there are those in the government who 
feel that workmen’s compensation insurance should be a a my of the federal gov- 
ernment. The companies are naturally against a move along these lines and as a result 
at 9 ponent considerable maneuvering is said to be going on behind the scenes. 
— LL. U. irvine. 


This nation would not have been founded except for the faith of a few men in 
the dignity and worth of the individual, and except for the confidence of those 
men in the majority opinion of the citizens, We believe, you and I, that the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual can be maintained only if the individual is 
free — free in the sense of the Four Freedoms, free as well in enterprise upon which 
all freedom depends. — Ray Murphy. 


In spite of higher living costs and increased taxes, the margin of surplus spending 
power is widening rapidly. The supply of money for insurance of every kind is at an 
one — and the need for protection offered by many coverages is now great. 
— W. J. Traynor. 
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@ Fourth in a Series of Articles 
cA Short Course in 
Survey Selling 
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In selling the idea of a survey, the 

producer must be extremely careful to 

sell the desire for a well arranged 
insurance program, and not the survey itself. The survey itself is merely a 
supplement to the program of insurance sold to the insured. The pro- 
ducer must be careful to see that the survey itself, because of its attrac- 
tive character, does not overshadow the benefit derived from the analysis 
of a client’s insurance needs. 

For this reason, the producer must be thorotughly familiar with what 
the survey is and what it will do for the prospect. Knowing the risk will 
be that much more help in bringing out points that will make the client 
wonder if he is adequately covered. The prospect, though willing to 
agree with the producer that the service of a survey is an excellent thing, 
may feel that he does not need one, that his insurance is well taken care 
of. This is the time to ask leading questions which will show him that he 
does not know so much about his insurance coverage, after all. 

By asking questions about important coverages known not to be gen- 
erally covered, the producer raises doubts in the prospect’s mind as to 
the complete protection afforded by his present policies. It usually shows 
the insured that something is lacking in 
his knowledge of coverage. 

Such questions as ‘‘Does your accident 
policy cover all medical expenses?’’; 
“Does your burglary policy cover you 
for theft outside?”’; ‘Does your fire 
policy carry a fallen building clause?” 
will bring out doubts in the prospect’s 








IV. Selling the Survey Idea 
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mind which he will invariably 
want cleared up, and which will 
often lead to a prospect’s pulling 
out his policies so that it will not 
be necessary for the agent to ask 
for them. 

The agent also can point out 
some of the errors found when 
making previous surveys for other 
clients. This will usually convince 
the prospect that the average in- 
dividual does have an insurance 
problem, and it frequently gives 
the agent the “go ahead” signal 
for writing up at least additional 
coverages, if not to make the 
actual survey. 

One producer, upon meeting a 
prospect, casually says: “Have you 
ever had an insurance diagnosis?” 
To which the client invariably 
says, “An insurance diagnosis? 
What is that?” The producer then 
proceeds briefly to tell the prospect 
that, because so much insurance 
has proved to be inadequate or 
poorly fitted to the risk, he has 
developed a plan that makes it 
possible to tell accurately whether 
insurance carried is just what the 
policyholder should have. 

He then deliberately changes 
the subject, and calls a few days 
later on an eager customer. In his 
case, the method has proved fruit- 





Coming: Preparing 
the Survey 
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ful. Every producer, however, must 
have his own approach worked 
out. The personality of each pro- 
ducer must enter into his sales 
approach. What works for one 
producer may be a complete fail- 
ure for another; conversely, what 
works with one prospect may be a 
complete failure with another. 
Every producer learns to size up 
his clients so that he can use the 
proper approach for individual 
cases. 


Use or SAMPLE SURVEY 


Several producers like to use a 
sample survey in selling the survey 
plan to a client. They feel that it 
is tangible evidence of what the 
survey plan is and of what it will 
do. If it is one based on the haz- 
ards of one of his customers, the 
producer sometimes has a partially 
completed survey of his own insur- 
ance picture (that written through 
the surveying producer’s office) to 
personalize the sample showing. 
They feel it helps the customer 
visualize what is going to be done 
for him. 

There is much to be said in favor 
of the visual method of approach * 
in selling, but in this connection it 
can have its pitfalls. True, it will 
show the prospect how his survey 


*See also “Let Them See What 
They’re Buying,” by W. W. Canner, THE 
CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL, Novem- 
ber, 1943, page 47. 
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will look. Surveys usually are put 
up in attractive, leather bound 
booklets and the name of the man 
for whom the survey was made is 
ordinarily the first thing that meets 
the eye. 

But, will it bring out the desire 
for a survey “‘just like that,” or the 
desire for what the survey will do? 
It is apt to get a “yes” answer 
without a thought that insurance 
will be revised to fit the needs. 
Besides, the prospect will be much 
more impressed when he sees the 
actual personalized survey for the 
first time. And, it may work as 
additional thunder at the time of 
presentation when the actual sale 
is closed. 


SERVICE SHOULD Not BE 
GIVEN FREE 


The producer must be careful 
not to offer free service. Anything 
free will be treated as nonchalantly 
as given, with no strings attached. 
The client must be made to feel 
that this is a valuable service which 
the producer is willing to give only 
if the producer will be favored 
with at least some of the business, 
if the producer has proved to 
the prospect that the survey was 
worthwhile. 

A survey takes time to complete 
and is a costly procedure if no 
benefit to the producer is derived 
therefrom. They should have po- 
tentialities of reward. Otherwise, 
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the producer’s time would be 
more profitably spent elsewhere. 
Producers are not philanthropists 
who go about giving excellent ad- 
vice and get nothing for it. They, 
after all, have a living to make. 
Some go so far as to charge a 
fee for making the survey. This in 
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A survey is a cosily procedure 


some cases has brought about 
excellent results. What one pays 
for one generally regards with 
more awe. However, unless a pro- 
ducer is thoroughly competent to 
appraise a risk in the most expert 
manner, there is a danger that the 
fee would be excessive for the ad- 
vice rendered. 

At the same time, the producer 
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must be careful not to give the im- 
pression that this is just another 
“sales excuse”, and that all he is 
looking for is more premiums on 
which to collect commission. He 
must make the insured feel that his 
interests will be kept foremost, and 
that his primary objective in pre- 
paring a survey for the prospect is 
to draft a program of complete 
insurance protection. 


Protection, Not Price 


The question of cost is often 
brought up by the prospect who 
will admit that the survey plan is 
a very good one but that he is al- 
ready “‘insurance poor.” It must 
be remembered that the survey 
method is based on protection, not 
price. 

Complete protection against se- 
rious hazards is the first consid- 
eration. A large loss not covered 
would certainly be more costly 
than the premium paid for cover- 
ing it. 

A survey often brings out reduc- 
tions in cost; however, it is best not 
to discuss price until the insured’s 
real needs are ascertained, since no 
fair comparison in price can be 
made until the value of the insur- 
ance program can be determined. 


GETTING THE Facts 


Having made it clear that the 
producer will want to be favored 
with the business (if not all of it, 
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that the producer will be allowed 
to look over the policies from time 
to time, as they are renewed, to 
make sure that the client is prop- 
erly taken care of) and will want 
to follow up at frequent intervals 
to check up to see if changes 
should be made in the coverages, 
the producer is now ready to start 
in on the analysis of the needs. 

If the producer is to give the 
client an accurate picture of his 
insurance needs, it is necessary for 
him to have an accurate knowl- 
edge of his insurance require- 
ments. Unless he does, he cannot 
make a thorough analysis of his 
present insurance, nor can he ac- 
curately base his reasons for rec- 
ommending changes in existing 
policies and suggesting additional 
coverages. 

Observation alone cannot tell 
the agent the whole story of the 
insured’s needs. He may know 
that the client owns a house that 
cost $5000 to build. But, in whose 
name is the property titled? Who 
is the mortgagee? What type of 
building? He must find out from 
the insured what the conditions 
are by questioning him. He must 
also find out what other property 
the prospect owns that is subject to 
insurable loss. (The personal risk 
does not only involve the person 
being questioned; the members of 
his family also present hazards 
which should be covered.) 
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THE Onre-Man BusINEss 


Though one thinks of a personal 
risk as comprising the home, fam- 
ily automobiles, personal property, 
and activities, the small “one 
man” business risk can well lend 
itself to the service of a personal 
survey. This type of business is 
often too small of itself to warrant 
a survey, but can well be adapted 
to analysis in its own section of the 
personal plan. The professional 
man’s business is of such a nature 
that it too can be considered as a 
personal risk. His business is defi- 
nitely of the personal type which 
involves personal liability for his 
professional acts. 

A set of questions should never 
be left with the prospect to answer. 
In the first place, not all questions 
apply to all prospects. He is not 
familiar with the form and would 
have to read each of the questions 
which he might not answer cor- 
rectly because of misinterpreta- 
tion. Many things are apt to come 
up in the answering of these ques- 
tions that might offer a clue for 
further questioning on given points 
so that the full story of insurance 
needs be presented. Of course, all 
information received should be 
considered confidential. 

The manner in which the agent 
asks the questions should not be 
that of a cross-examiner; but the 
producer should be thoroughly 
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familiar with them so that he can 
ask them in a natural way. He can 
often help the prospect to appraise 
some of his possessions. 

For instance, in the case of the 
valuation of the contents of his 
home, the prospect often does not 
know where to begin to estimate. 
Suggestions such as these are help- 
ful: How many rooms do you 
have? Do you think that an aver- 
age of $400 per room would be 
sufficient? How much do you 
think your wife’s clothing is worth? 
Your own? Your children’s? Many 
agents like to use the household 
inventory booklet furnished by all 
fire insurance companies. With 
many prospects this will not work. 
People are fundamentally happy 
to do as little as they can and tak- 
ing an inventory of their household 
furniture is a tedious job which 
they tire of within the first five 
minutes. In the case of a newly- 
married couple, these have proved 
to be very welcome. Their posses- 
sions are new, and they have not 
yet fargotten the price paid for 
them. 


SECURING POLIcIEs 


If the policies have not been se- 
cured when asking leading ques- 
tions about whether or not certain 
eventualities were covered under 
their present policies, the producer 
should ask for the prospect’s poli- 
cies so that they may be thor- 
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oughly inspected so that he will 
know what they provide. 

The producer should check up 
very shortly before the interest in 
the survey has worn off and make 
a definite appointment to meet the 
prospect at the bank where the 
policies are reposing, if the poli- 
cies have not been forthcoming. 
Until the policies have been re- 
viewed, delay with continuance of 
the survey will be occasioned. 

A prospect will sometimes feel 
that letting the producer see his 
policies is just another “sales gag”’ 
and will be hesitant in giving them 
to the agent. It should be pointed 
out that individual attention can- 
not be given without them. Only 
a general appraisal can be made 
without them, and personalized 
recommendations cannot be given 
unless all accessible information is 
available to the agent. 

A producer might meet the type 
of prospect who will say that he is 
perfectly willing to show him his 
policies if he is willing to look at 
them while at his office or home. 
But a careful analysis requires 
time and each policy must be care- 
fully read to see exactly what it 
provides, There are many items to 
be checked. It would only make it 
harder for the prospect because it 
would’ be time-consuming; and for 
the producer because he has the 
facilities for checking the policies 
at the office. 


When the policies have been se- 
cured, a receipt for them, in dupli- 
cate, should be made out, with the 
original for the insured, so that he 
might know just what policies are 
in the possession of the producer; 
and the duplicate for the producer 
so that he can make sure that each 
policy is returned to the prospect. 
This will forestall any further trou- 
ble when questions might arise at 
time of loss, or otherwise, as to 
whether or not they were returned. 
If the survey is going to take a 
great deal of time to prepare, it 
might be best to send the policies 
back as soon as they have been re- 
viewed so that the prospect won’t 
become anxious and begin to feel 
that the producer is just after more 
information so that he can sell 
more insurance. 

Some producers like to return 
the policies in cellophane jackets, 
but it is well to know the prospect’s 
wishes in this respect. Some con- 
sider them nuisances. And if the 
jacket is all printed up with the 
name of the company the producer 
represents, isn’t it an obvious bit 
of advertising? 

Policies should be returned in a 
very neat manner and all endorse- 
ments should be securely attached, 
even though they were not so upon 
receipt. They must be returned in 
the best possible shape which will 
reflect the care with which the 
producer made the survey. 
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Impact of Traffic Accidents on War Industry 


HENRY K. EVANS 


> Man-Hours lost to a war indus- 
try following a traffic accident 
may be considered to come under 
the following major headings: 


(1) Temporary Absence — The direct 
time loss of the injured car occupant 
or pedestrian who is absent following 
the accident. Usual causes are hos- 
pitalization, confinement to home due 
to injury or shock, taking care of 
getting the car repaired, appearance 
at police station or in court, and 
others, 

(2) Permanent Absence — Lost man- 
hours of work following death of an 


employee in a traffic accident. When 
a person is fatally injured in a traffic 
accident, it usually takes some time to 
replace him; meanwhile there is no- 
body doing his work. Where an acci- 
dent victim doesn’t die immediately, 
but lingers in the hospital for days or 
months before succumbing to his in- 
juries, even greater than normal time 
may expire before his job is filled 
again. (The National Safety Council’s 
estimate of average loss in this cate- 
gory is 150 man-days per fatality.) This 
is only the work time lost during the 
current year. There is still a long time 
loss that stems from the fact that the 
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worker is lost permanently, or practi- 
cally, for about 20 years. 

(3) Supervisor’s Extra Work — Nat- 
urally there is extra supervisory work 
necessary when a worker is off the job 
temporarily or permanently — check- 
ing upon causes for absence, making 
arrangements to aid the accident vic- 
tim, extra paper work and bookkeep- 
ing, interviewing applicants to replace 
the absent worker, temporarily or 
permanently, and training the new 
worker. In order to do this extra work, 
the supervisor must turn away from 
the regular war work at hand, thus 
causing the same time loss to war 
production as though he were absent. 

(4) Inefficient Work of Victim —In 
many cases the accident victim re- 
turns to work before he is completely 
recovered from the effects of the acci- 
dent. Thus his work suffers through 
nervousness and/or physical disabil- 
ity. Then, of course, there are many 
workers who keep right on working 
after an accident despite their injuries 
or nervous shock, which means that 
their work is less efficient than normal. 
The result is a loss in production, or 
effective man-hours. (The National 
Safety Council estimates that the av- 
erage of efficiency is reduced 10% 
during the remainder of the year that 
a person works upon returning to work 
after being laid up with an injury.) 

(5) Other Employees — Another in- 
direct loss involves other employees 
who were not in the accident but who 
take time off to discuss the accident, 
or for other reasons relating to the 
accident. For instance, one man in 
Connecticut took off 6 days from his 
job in a war plant to be near his wife 
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HENRY K. EVANS 


“Two million cars are living on borrowed 


and daughter in a hospital in another 
city where they were forced to stay 
because of traffic accident injuries. In 
other words, besides 54 days she lost 
from her job, her husband (who wasn’t 
in the accident at all) also lost 6 days. 
Under this heading also would fall the 
time loss of mechanics, doctors, drug- 
gists, etc., who are forced to turn away 
from more important war work to 
attend to rehabilitating the accident 
victim and his automobile. 

(6) Past Year’s Accumulated Loss — 
Traffic accidents in one year have an 
effect on industrial production in sub- 
sequent years. A skilled worker who 
was killed or permanently disabled 
five years ago means one less worker 
this year, and where there is a short- 
age of skilled labor, as there has been 
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during this war period, this means a 
loss in war production this year. 

Most authorities agree that acciden- 
tal deaths of skilled workers back as 
far as 1936, 1935, or 1934, are a factor 
in determining the total economic ca- 
pacity of this country today. In fact, 
industry has adopted the view that the 
average period to be used should be 
20 years. That is, that the standard 
time charge for a fatality, used in 
evaluating the economic loss of acci- 
dents, is 6,000 man-days, or 20 working 
years — about the average accident 
victim’s working future that is cut off 
when he is killed. 

Thus the time charge totals for 1944 
deaths reflect the accumulation of 
1944 lost manpower due to fatal acci- 
dents of the last 20 years. 
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The current shortages in repair 
parts and mechanics contributed 
considerably to these man-hour 
losses from the job, since delays in 
repairing the workers’ cars caused 
them to remain off the job longer 
than would normally be necessary. 
In fact, our surveys revealed that 
in the cities and states studied, 
more than half of the car owners 
seeking repairs following traffic 
accidents found difficulty and de- 
lay in getting the necessary work 
done. The percentage of car own- 
ers experiencing delays ran as fol- 
lows: 42% in Lansing, Michigan; 
45% in Connecticut; 46% in 
Schenectady, New York; 57% in 
Providence, Rhode Island; 60% 
in Omaha, Nebraska; and 66% in 
Delaware. Reasons given for these 
delays were about evenly divided 
among shortages of necessary parts 
and mechanics. 

Losses reported by injured driv- 
ers ran all the way from none to 
120 working days, averaging 13 
days. Non-injured drivers aver- 
aged 34 day. 

Losses reported by injured pas- 
sengers ranged from zero to 176 
working days, averaging 27 days. 

Losses reported by injured pe- 
destrians ranged up to 192 work- 
ing days, all reports averaging 52 
working days. 

The only person left out of this 
picture is the non-injured passen- 
ger. In all except the Delaware 
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study, it was impossible to obtain 
enough reports in this category to 
form a reliable sample. But in 
Delaware, it was found that the 
reports of non-injured passengers 
averaged a little over 5 hours’ loss 
from employment. Loss of trans- 
portation and necessity for ap- 
pearing in court are probably 
prime reasons for loss of time in 
this category. 


NATIONWIDE Man-Days’ Loss 


The chart on page 27 shows the 
nationwide direct man-days’ loss 
from industries, based on ratios 
found in the six studies now com- 
pleted. Since the reported losses per 
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person per accident were found 
to be fairly consistent in the six 
different studies, I felt justified in 
striking average losses per accident 
and then expanding on the basis of 
the total numbers of accidents dur- 
ing 1943, as reported by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

Note that the direct time loss 
by non-injured drivers adds up to 
nearly 5 million man-days of ab- 
senteeism, practically as great as 
the total time loss by injured 
pedestrians, injured passengers, or 
injured drivers. 

In arriving at these overall to- 
tals, it was necessary to take into 
account the percentage of drivers, 
passengers, and pedestrians who 
are employed. I think you might 
be interested in these figures, so 
let me cite the averages found by 
combining all six studies. 

Considering employment in any 
type of work, it was found that 
90% of drivers are employed, 75% 
of passengers, and 50% of pedes- 
trians. In war production work 
alone there were 65% of the driv- 
ers, 55% of the passengers and 
35% of the pedestrians. 

The man-days’ loss shown on this 
chart involves all jobs, including 
war production. I did not attempt 
to break this estimate down into 
loss to war plants as, apart from 
loss to other industries for two 
reasons: (1) almost every type of 
work today contributes to the war 
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effort, whether it is directly on the 
production line or not, and (2) the 
percentage of people in war plants 
varies considerably between cities, 
but the percentage employed in all 
types of jobs is fairly constant 
from city to city, and hence more 
reliable for estimating purposes in 
this nationwide estimate based on 
the six studies. 

The grand total for all motor 
vehicle traffic accidents is 19 mil- 
lion man-days’ direct loss from all 
employment. This is based on the 
National Safety Council totals for 
1943 of 21,700 fatal accidents, 
550,000 personal injury accidents, 
and 3,800,000 property damage 
accidents, resulting in injury to 
450,000 workers and death to 12,- 
800 workers. 

The average automobile dam- 
age chart shows the average dam- 
age per automobile, averaging the 
results of our six studies together. 
In each case, rural accidents were 
more severe than were those in 
urban areas, probably because of 
the higher rate of speed. 

The percentages of vehicles 
scrapped in the various categories 
ran from a little over 3% in urban 
property damage accidents to 
about 40% in fatal accidents. 

Thus, according to our studies, 
2 out of 5 cars in car occupant 
fatal accident are scrapped, one 
out of every six in car occupant in- 
jury accidents is scrapped, and one 
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out of 40 in property damage 
accidents is scrapped. 

This means one car out of 30 
involved is scrapped. 


NATIONWIDE AUTOMOBILE 
ScRAPPAGE 


Based on the six studies made to 
date, it is estimated that 244,000 
automobiles were scrapped in the 
nation last year because of traffic 
accidents. As illustrated by the 
chart on page 23, this would mean 
that one car out of every five in the 
junk yard was sent there because of 
a traffic accident. The other four 
went to the junk heap as the re- 
sult of old age. 
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CONCLUSION 


With the military events that have 
taken place this year, it is safe to say 
that the spotlight has been shifted 
away somewhat from the critical man- 
power shortages that were interfering 
with maximum war production. Pro- 
duction of war goods is leveling off and 
the general feeling is that we have 
passed the critical. point in our war 
effort. So the time losses to war pro- 
duction may be becoming somewhat 
less important than previously. 

Twenty or 30 million man-days’ 
loss from industries in 1945 may not 
mean as much as the same loss in 1943. 

However, the economic losses to 
industry through motor vehicle traffic 
accidents definitely are not becoming 
less important. 

We know that as automobile traffic 
volumes begin to come back to prewar 
levels, and accidents continue to rise, 
this will mean an increasing eco- 
nomic loss to industry. 

In the post-war era when war pro- 
duction is no longer a factor, these 
millions of man-days’ loss due to motor 
vehicle traffic accidents will mean 
monetary losses to industry which they 
cannot afford to overlook. I don’t 
need to list the many different origins 
of costs paid by industry when a traffic 
accident occurs; I think we are all 
familiar with most of them — un- 
earned salaries paid accident victims, 
cost of training replacement workers, 
cost of overhead while the employee is 
laid up, and many others. 

It will be a period of three to six 
years or maybe even longer before the 
automobile manufacturers have satis- 


fied the pent-up demand for cars, and 
the average age of the car on the 
street is back to the pre-war level of 
four and one half years. Today it is 
seven and one half years. 

In the three years before Pearl 
Harbor there were 6 million cars 
scrapped, compared to less than 4 
million during the three years of war. 
This would indicate that 2 million 
cars are “living on borrowed time” 
today, vehicles that would ordinarily 
have been scrapped. 

I can see two intervals in this 
three-to-six-year period. During the 
first interval, that is, the next couple of 
years — we will have an increasing 
number of old cars, which will cer- 
tainly add to the existing hazards, 
especially as restrictions are eased. 

The second interval will start with 
the manufacture and release of new 
cars in quantity on our streets and 
highways. During this second, more 
hazardous period, the new speedy 
cars will be mixing with the old 
jalopies left over from pre-war days — 
like those two million that are now 
living on borrowed time. This can 
only lead to more accidents, either 
because of the differentials in speed, or 
because the old cars will try to keep 
up with the fast-moving new cars. 

These factors can mean only one 
thing to industry — more and more 
money paid out because of traffic 
accidents involving eraployees. The 
more that those in the traffic safety 
field can find out about the relation of 
traffic accidents to industrial losses, 
the more we can expect the coopera- 
tion of industry in helping to reduce 
traffic accidents to a minimum. 








Usable Ideas for Today 


You’ll Never Get Rich 
—on Paper Work 


A New York insurance man, analyz- 
ing his “‘activity,”” found — somewhat 
to his chagrin — that he was in reality 
fast becoming a part-time filing clerk. 
So he adopted a system whereby his 
files are anemic and his waste-basket 
corpulent. 

He accomplishes this (1) by clip- 
ping copy of small audit to back of 
prospect card, (2) by keeping letters 
in a current file, cleaning ’em out once 
a week, at same time noting date and 
content of letter on back of prospect 
card, (3) by once a year paring his 
permanent file to the bone. 


Description 


The new residence and outside theft 
policy might be defined, according to 
Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston, as 
“family, home and travel theft policy” 
or an “all-place, all-property family 
theft policy.” 


Unwatchful Waiting 


Maybe they will come into your office. 
Or maybe it would be better not to 
wait, and go out to see them. 


Double Negative 


Prospecting or pre-approach letters 
overcome two “negatives” on the part 
of a salesman: Stage fright, and ab- 
senteeism — the kind that takes you to 
a ball game or golf course when you 
should be out soliciting new business. 


“When I get back to selling insurance, 
I won’t be afraid to call on strangers!” 
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Runs Insurance Column 


Wish you worked in a big city, where 
there are “more prospects and bigger 
risks”? Listen, my friend — if you live 
in a small town, you enjoy many ad- 
vantages that your big city brother 
would give his eye teeth to possess — 
such, for instance, as the infinitely 
closer personal relationships that exist 
in the less-urban areas. 

Or take just one case in point, that 
of being able to run a newspaper col- 
umn on insurance in one of the local 
papers. What big-city man can hope 
to achieve that? 

But Jesse C. Hearn, of the Hearn 
Insurance Agency of Roanoke, Ala- 
bama, has been doing just that for 
some time. Most of his “columns” are 
full-column long, and cover such sub- 
jects as compensation insurance, lia- 
bility and property damage insurance 
on cars and trucks, the application as 
part of the disability policy, read the 
copy of your application on your 
policy, the payment of premiums, 
comprehensive automobile insurance, 
war bonds as insurance of the Ameri- 
can way of life, etc., etc. 

In effect a one-man public relations 
campaign, Hearn’s columns are ad- 
judged so full of human interest and 
informative data, that the local paper 
charges him only half the usual ad- 
vertising rate, so closely do his writings 
border on the “editorial” type of 
material. Despite the fact that adver- 
tising cost is low, Hearn considers the 
columns the most effective advertising 
he has ever done. ““The largest return 
I have had from them,” he says, “‘is in 
an increase of knowledge of insurance, 
myself. I learned more about insur- 


ance in trying to write them or in 
sticking my picture in the paper as an 
expert than in 15 years of solicitation. 

**As to the actual money returns, I 
wish I could determine the exact 
dollars-and-cents value of my adver- 
tising. However, our business has in- 
creased 25% or more with compara- 
tively little soliciting. At the beginning 
of the war we had a cook and a book- 
keeper, too. Now we have neither. 
Mrs. Hearn and I do all of the house- 
work and office work, too. We have 
all the business we can do.” 


Use of Testimonial Letters 


There are at least five common uses 
to which testimonial letters can be 
put: (1) Build prestige for the pro- 
ducer (2) Win cooperation and con- 
fidence of the client (3) Overcome ob- 
jections (4) Explain how the service 
actually works (5) Create desire. 

Readers are cordially invited to sub- 
mit samples of testimonial letters 
falling under any or all of these head- 
ings. Please indicate whether or not 
we may print names. 


Two Kinds of Surveys 


There are in general two classes of 
surveys in use: The narrative form, 
which is apt to take the form of a 
friendly letter, written just as you 
would talk to your man, but tran- 
scribed for permanent reference; and 
the prepared form, in which a check 
list, recommendations and tabulations 
are filled in on forms prepared in ad- 
vance by the agency, company or out- 
side publishing house. The important 
point is not so much which type you 
use, as long as you use one of them! 





POLICY. — Abbott and Costello, famed comedy 
movie team, sign a $1,000,000 insurance policy 
covering the continuation of their theatrical partner- 
ship. This is protection against dissolution of their 
professional union through any cause other than death. 
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HAIL STORM. — Crashing down on cars parked along Pueblo, 
Colorado’s main street, hailstones, some small as pebbles, some 
big as rocks, covered the city with a foot-deep icy blanket. The 
worst storm of its kind in 57 years, it flooded basements and 
caused considerable damage to greenhouses and orchards. 


PLATE GLASS. — Glass splinters showered about 
when the window in the State Unemployment Office 
broke during the course of the violent windstorm 
which swept Los Angeles, Cal., and vicinity. Power 
lines were torn down as the gale continued unabated. 


Coverage W 
LIABILITY. — This photo diagram shows 
how the scaffold at the eighth floor level 
of a New York building broke. One man 
died instantly, two were critically injured 
and one hung on and was pulled to safety. 
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SIGNAL. — This grim signal, invented by W. A. Billups, lights up 
when an approaching train moves within 2,300 feet of the crossing. 
It was installed by the State Highway Department in 1940, and 
there have been no crossing accidents at Grenada, Mississippi, since. 
The sign here costs $3,700, but mass production would lower this. 


A Safety Slants 


CONGRESSMAN. — Wesley E. Dis- 
ney {Oklahoma} says: ““My advice to 
the younger generation is start your in- 
surance plans early and enlarge them 
to completion before middle age.” 


AGENT. — Shown below is Carlyle C. Eubank, insurance 
agent in Ogden, Utah, whose particular wartime problem 
is the welfare of his 5,000 sheep in the Aleutians. Mr. 
Eubank, who is the operator of what is probably the largest 
sheep pasture in North America, had 12,000 sheep on > 
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eLEAD. — E. C. Barnes makes a test to see if aii 
shop contains lead that would endanger the 
workmen. He mixes acid with dust and puts s 
cell. Electricity runs through cell to meter at tq 
is present in solution, the meter points to a hi 
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DUST. — H. W. Speicher, an industrial hygiene en- 
gineer, finds the weight of dust in small amount of air 
by balancing a metal tube before and after the dust is 
collected on inside of tube. If there is enough dust to 
endanger workers, protection equipment is installed. 
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SLIDE. — Workmen demonstrate use of safety 
chute at Army Ordnance Department arsenal. 
A quick means of exit, these chutes have 
been installed in all buildings on grounds 
where fire or explosion hazards exist. 


Insurance ‘Personalities YW 


inmak prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, but a combination of war, FISH STORY. — Nelson Schoen, 
as well as occasional Japanese air-raids have thinned his flocks by 7,000. insurance man of New Jersey, 
Japs pushed back out of the neighboring Aleutian islands, Mr. Eubank is hooked one of the largest bass of 

g some order out of the chaos created by war on the bleak island. Pic- the year when he got a 48% Ib. 
a typical range picture of the sheep, with Mt. Vsevidof in the background. striper in the surf off Island Beach. 





























LONDON, ENGLAND. — What motorist would mind AFGHANISTAN. — A road of the Khyber 
traveling around in something that looks like a boiler fac- Pass, over which practically all traffic into Af- 
tory when it consumes sawdust instead of gas? This car, stan from India passes, shows a sign in- 
parked in London’s Fleet Street, only requires a ground- dicating routes for motor traffic and cara- 
up-tree to function. {Courtesy of Acme Newspictures.} vans for illiterate tribesmen. {Wide World} 


A Foreign Views 


Miscellany ¥ 


CHECK. — What is probably one of the longest records of all time SHOW. — In first broadcast from in- 
for an uncashed check was brought to the attention of one of the surance company hall sponsored by 
member companies recently by A. R. Stallings of Rocky Mount, the First Service Command and pro- 
N. C. The check was returned and a new one issued to the daughter duced by the WAC, Charlie Mc- 
of W. L. Sanders. The ancient document now is in a historical file. Carthy whispers to Sgt. Virginia Rich. 








An Agency Publication That 
Surprised Its Sponsors 





Reception Given First Issue of ““News & Previews” Ended 
Plan for a ‘Distinctly Limited’? Circulation 





> WHEN we first conceived the 
idea of publishing an insurance 
news letter, a little over two years 
ago, we had in mind a modest 
goodwill medium between our or- 


ganization and 
our regular 
brokers. 

The publica- 
tion’s initial 
plans were laid 
out along these 
lines. ‘News & 
Previews,’? as 
the publication 
was named, was 
to be a dispas- 
sionate résumé 
of the more im- 
portant news of 
insurance and a 
forecast of things 
to come. It was 
to be distinctly 
limited in cir- 


culation. Each issue was to be pre- 
pared with the greatest of care, 
well printed, enclosed in an en- 
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velope, addressed and sent on its 
way — without our fully antici- 
pating its unusual reception. 

But this was not to be! The ink 
was hardly dry on our first issue 


before the White 
& Camby tele- 
phone began to 
tinkle and our 
mailbox to jam. 

‘How about 
that article on 
Public _ Liabil- 
ity on Page 2? 
Can we get more 
information on 
it?” “Where can 
I get a com- 
plete copy of 
Mr. Blank’s 
speech which 
you quote on 
Page 4?” “Can 
I have more 
data on that 


Court Decision touched on in that 
Page 1 article?”’ ““Will you add our 
name to your mailing list?’ “We 
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could use your letter profitably. 
Can we have it? We will gladly 
pay any charges.” 

Of course the inquirers got their 
answers, and of course their names 
were put on the mailing list — 
without charge. And so it has 
gone, issue after issue. ““News & 
Previews” stirs up inquiries and 
dynamic action from the moment 
it hits the mails. 

Its scheduled-to-be-modest cir- 
culation is now well on its way to 
the 8000 mark and growing stead- 
ily. We are all more than a little 
pleased by our child prodigy but 
this is more than matched by our 
satisfaction at the interest aroused. 

We regard the avidity with 
which each issue is literally gob- 
bled up as a healthy demonstra- 
tion of live interest on the part of 
producers. For instance, I recall a 
small item which merely men- 
tioned the fact that a certain lia- 
bility cover was under considera- 
tion by the companies. A mere 
mention! But the response was 
electric. All sorts of inquiries came 
in — as to the names of the com- 
panies, coverage to be offered, 
premium to be charged. The ex- 
cited interest shown proved an 
excellent index to the quick re- 
sponse which developed when the 
cover was made available a short 
time thereafter. 

We think of the interest aroused 
by “News & Previews” not so 


December 


much as a tribute to that publica- 
tion’s editorial policy but rather 
to the eagerness of producers for 
live sales material. To us it indi- 
cates a pronounced hunger for new 
lines to sell and new ways to sell 
the old lines. We believe that more 
underwriters should recognize this 
need and should do everything 
possible to supply information of 
all kinds to the producers. 

As a further test of the alert in- 
terest of its readers, ““News & Pre- 
views” recently sent out a ques- 
tionnaire designed to catalogue 
their preferences. (Answers were 
received from more than 40% of 
the list — an extraordinary per- 
formance in itself. Readers were 
asked to state their preferences in 
articles and news.) The following 
analysis of the replies may prove 
interesting and instructive. 

The greatest number of re- 
quests was for interpretive articles 
about insurance — an indication 
of the willingness of producers to 
dig into the heart of their prob- 
lems. Second on the list are re- 
quests for articles on _ specific 
branches of insurance. A close 
third was a request for items cov- 
ering court decisions, legislation 
and other governmental contacts. 
There are scattering requests about 
rates, contracts, practices, etc. 

“News & Previews” is now in 
its third year of semi-monthly pub- 
lication. The editorial policy re- 
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mains the same — dispassionate 
presentation of insurance news in 
concise, readable form, together 
with rational forecasts of insur- 
ance trends. Wherever possible an 
attempt is made to develop the 
sales angles inherent in the news. 
For instance, we have tried to put 
the producer considerably ahead 
of his prospects on such matters as 
post-war insurance, aviation in- 
surance, comprehensive liability 
covers, personal property floaters, 
etc. and plans for recovery of 
premium income due to various 
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rate reductions and lost automo- 
bile business, and similar creative 
angles that will aid him. 

“News & Previews” has become 
somewhat of a reference book. 
Readers are binding it in volumes, 
libraries are making it available to 
their visitors, and constant re- 
quests are coming in for back is- 
sues. Brokers have mentioned car- 
rying it with them and using it as 
authority to drive home sales 
points with clients — which, of 
course, is just the object for which 
it was inaugurated. 


de 


Changes in the Staff of the National 


Conservation “Bureau 


Thomas N. Boate, formerly chief of the traffic division of the 
Pennsylvania State Police, has been appointed director of the 
special services division of the National Conservation Bureau, 
succeeding John J. Hall who recently resigned to join the Atlas 
Supply Company. Mr. Boate assumed his new duties on Novem- 
ber 1. 


Harold F. Hammond, former director of the traffic and 
transportation division of the Bureau resigned as of October 31, 
to assume the position of manager of the Washington office of 
the American Transit Association. 


Thorp McClusky, former publications editor of the Bureau 
resigned as of November 15, to become associate editor of Motor 
Magazine. Successors for Messrs. Hammond and McClusky 
have not yet been appointed, 





Ill Be Suing You 





Anybody Can Sue Anyone for Virtually 
Anything at Practically Any Time 





ROYAL EROWN 


> EveryBopy knows somebody 
like Mr. A. He is no different from 
most men in outward attributes, 
and he has the usual activities of 
most so-called solid citizens. Where 
he differs from others is that he is 
the sort of a man who can get up 
on his feet and make a speech. The 
result is that he often gets a chance 
to, especially around election time. 
He tells Mrs. A that it’s a bore, but 
Mrs. A knows better. She knows 
he likes to sound off. 

As she hears quite a lot from 
him at home, she doesn’t bother 
to go to listen to him elsewhere. 
Especially when he speaks at po- 
litical meetings. She waits for him 
to report when he comes home. 
She knows he will. 

One night Mr. A arrives home 
in very high spirits. Mr. A has a 
sense of humor and it seems a 
damned funny thing happened 
while he was speaking at a Repub- 
lican rally. 

“IT was just swinging my hand 
to emphasize a point,” he informs 
Mrs. A, “and Mrs. Smith’s big 
nose got in the way somehow ——” 
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*‘What? You don’t mean you 
hit her?” 

‘Well, not exactly. She leaned 
forward as my hand went back. 
She was sitting on the platform. 
She would be —” 

“Gracious. She must have been 
furious.” 

**She was, but what of it? Every- 
body got a laugh out of it. I 
apologized, of course, but she just 
glared at me. I wish you could 
have seen her face.” 

Mrs. A can imagine it; she 
knows Mrs. Smith. “She’ll try to 
get back at you,” Mrs. A prophe- 
sies. “She never liked you very 
much.” 

Mr. A is not perturbed. “And I 
never liked her very much, so that 
makes us even,” he says, cheerily. 
‘What can she do?” 

Mr. A soon finds out. And also 
loses his sense of humor. Because 
Mrs. Smith files suit against him. 
For more money than Mr. A ever 
had or expects to have, but what 
of it? Lawyers are that way, they 
like to talk in large fat sums. 

“Suing you for one hundred 
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thousand dollars!’ Mrs. A echoes 
dazedly. ““Why — why, that’s ab- 
surd. What for?” 

“Oh, she says it was all malice, 
that I held her up to public ridi- 
cule and humiliated her and a few 


already,” replied Mr. A. 

“What does he say?” 

“That anybody can sue me for 
anything if they happen to feel like 
it,” Mr. A reports, grimly. 

And that is the truth. 


**.. « just emphasizing a point,” reported Mr. A, 
‘sand Mrs. Smith’s big nose got in the way. She was 
furious, but what of it? Everybody got a laugh.” 


other things,” says Mr. A, no 
longer laughing cheerily. 

Mrs. A, still dazed, says, “I 
never heard of such a thing. Why 
don’t you talk to Sam Jones?” 

Sam Jones is a friend of Mr. 


A who is also a lawyer. “I have 


The foregoing was the basis of a 
suit actually filed in New York. 
Suits as fantastic in nature, for as 
fabulous sums, have been filed and 
are still being filed in every state 
in the nation. 

As Sam Jones said, anybody can 
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sue anybody. In fact, if you 
haven’t been sued, you’re lucky. 

Mr. B still has his car. It has 
four good tires or anyway four 
almost good tires, and he has a B 
card. He thinks he is lucky. One 
night he arrives home and tells his 
wife a funny one. 

“Saw an accident down town. 
A guy was backing out of a park- 
ing space and a Chevvy barged in- 
to him. Crimped the mudguard a 
bit, that’s all, but was the guy who 
got hit sore! He rushed out and 
hailed me and asked me to be a 
witness —” 

“You didn’t say you would,” 
Mrs. B protests instantly. 

“Not me. I just gave him the 
brush-off. Told him nothing doing, 
and then to stop any argument, 
gave the bus the gas. He had to 
get his foot off my running board 
in a hurry. Serves him right. Bet 
he’s one of those guys who’s al- 
ways trying to sue somebody.” 

Mr. B wins his bet. Comes a 
night when he arrives home prac- 
tically stunned. 

“Sued?” Mrs. B gasps. “Fifty 
thousand dollars? We haven’t got 
fifty thousand. What does he say 
you did to him?” 

“Oh, that when I started the 
car it wrenched his back and a few 
other things.” 

“Why, I never heard of such a 
thing!’ said Mrs. B indignantly. 

Neither had Mrs. C, a widow 


December 


who had bought herself a little 
place in the country. As she did 
her dishes one fine fall morning, 
she admired her apple tree. An 
apple tree is so pretty in the spring, 
with its blossoms, and so nice to 
have in the fall, with rosy apples 
hanging from every branch. 

No wonder people wrote poems 
about them, like that cute song 
people had been singing, “Don’t 
Sit Under the Apple Tree With 
Anyone Else But Me.” 

There had been other songs too. 
One, when Mrs. C was a girl, had 
had in its chorus, “You can’t 
climb my apple tree.” Nor could 
the slightly elderly Mrs. C any 
more. She decided she’d get the 
Jones boy to pick the apples. 

The Jones boy came around, 
climbed the apple tree. She warned 
him to be careful, but in spite of 
her admonition he managed to 
fall. He didn’t seem hurt, but she 
wasn’t surprised when he said he 
guessed he’d go home. Boys, in 
Mrs. C’s opinion, weren’t what 
they used to be. 

But Mrs. C was surprised when, 
within a week, she was sued for 
$7,500 by the Jones boy’s father. 
She called up. Mrs. Jones had 
been warned to say nothing. All 
she would say was, “You had 
better see your lawyer.” 

Mrs. C went to a lawyer, hoping 
he would tell her that it was all 
ridiculous. Instead the lawyer said: 
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“You told him to be careful and 
that is a point against you. You 
see, you are charged with failure 
to provide a safe and suitable place 
for the boy to perform his work —” 

“In an apple tree?” Mrs. C 
protests. ““How could I?” 

**You couldn’t — so now you’re 
sued.” 

“I never heard of such a thing,” 
says Mrs. C. 

Well, neither had Mr. A nor 
Mr. B. They knew that people 
were sued, but they thought that 
meant people with money; they 
didn’t feel they had enough to 
merit a lawyer’s attention. 

Anybody can sue you and you 
can sue anybody. In Los Angeles 
a city employee kissed a night-club 
entertainer. He may have felt he 
was paying her a compliment, or 
that a kiss is nothing between 
friends and if they weren’t friends, 
that he’d like to be. She didn’t 
agree with him anywhere along 
the line. She promptly sued him 
for $30,000 and a jury awarded 
her $10,000 which is at least a 
good round sum for a good round 
buss. 

Or if that is not fantastic enough, 
how about the woman who, hav- 
ing been hit by an automobile 
when the traffic lights changed as 
she was crossing the street, sued 
the city for $5,000 for operating 
traffic lights in a reckless, hap- 
hazard and improper manner? 
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Anyway it was a woman, in 
California, who sued the governor, 
the sheriff of the county and a 
hundred John Does for $1,050,000. 
She was the widow of a man who 
was taken from jail where he was 
held charged with kidnaping and 
murder, and waslynched by a mob. 

On the other hand it was a for- 
mer government clerk, a man, who 
filed suit some years ago for the 
neat sum of $10,032,000 charging 
that ex-President Hoover had stolen 
his ideas for ending the depression. 

And again it was a man, a re- 
tired California lawyer, who sued 
a publisher for $5,000,000 because 
the latter was slow in acting on a 
manuscript he had submitted. The 
manuscript dealt with ways and 
means for making England pay 
her war debts to the U. S. 

The pet you have in the house 
may seem a pest to other people. 
A Massachusetts man owned not 
just a dog but some dogs; in fact, 
two great Danes and four chows 
that were presumably dear to him. 

They weren’t to his next-door 
neighbor, who was so annoyed by 
the great Danes and chows that 
she carried a heavy cane when she 
walked on the street and kept 
stones on her veranda to throw at 
them when they came visiting or 
sniffing. 

Apparently the dogs felt that she 
was unresponsive and they re- 
sented it. In any event the woman 
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came into court with her lawyer, 
charging that the dogs had at- 
tacked her and asking $10,000 
damages. 

When the case went to the jury 
the judge instructed the twelve 
good men and true that they must 
compute damage to the plaintiff's 
attire, plus mental anguish caused 
by the dogs’ reputed attack and 
then double the amount, that being 
the law in Massachusetts on dog 
cases. 

The jury retired and returned. 
And awarded the plaintiff $37.50. 

Which made the case not par- 
ticularly profitable to anybody ex- 
cept the judge and the jurors and 
the lawyers concerned. And that 
is, as it happens, the result with 
most litigation. 

If your best friend happens to be 
a lawyer, he may tell you that the 
man who goes to law unless he 
absolutely has to is a fool. But fools 
rush in where lawyers themselves 
would not dare go. 

Take the case of a very noted 
lawyer whose fees ran into six 
figures. He was trying a case in 
court in the daytime and working 
nights preparing another one. His 
secretary was taken ill. He found a 
substitute, a married woman who 
was extremely good. He worked 
with her from 6 P.M. until mid- 
night or later — hard, driving 
work. He even had their dinners 
sent into his office. At the end of 
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three weeks the work he was doing 
was finished. 

He said to her, appreciatively, 
*T don’t know how I can ever re- 
pay you.” 

She gave him a level glance and 
said, without batting an eyelash, 
“You can sit down and write me a 
check for fifteen thousand dollars.” 

‘And I did just that,” he told 
his intimates later. “She had me. 
Of course she might not have won 
if she had sued me, but she was a 
nice-looking woman, not a bit the 
blackmailing type, and I could 
see how strong she’d go with a 
jury. Besides, I didn’t dare take the 
chance of her even bringing suit. 
My wife was ill and I had daugh- 
ters in college. I realized instantly 
I had been fooled and so I paid.” 

Any lawyer would tell you he 
was wise. He felt as did the English 
judge who, knowing the pitfalls of 
the law and the damage a suit, no 
matter how unjust, can do a man 
once said: 

“If a man stopped me on Lon- 
don Bridge and threatened to kill 
me if I did not give him my watch 
and money, I would try to defend 
myself, old as I am. 

“But, if he said, ‘If you do not 
instantly give me your watch and 
money I will sue you in the Court 
of Chancery,’ I would hand them 
over, beg him to say no more about 
it, and think myself very lucky to 
get off so easily.” 
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He knew, as the lawyers who 
filed the suits spoken of know, how 
much pressure a suit puts on the 
hapless defendant the moment it is 
filed. The defendant is at once tied 
up in knots, financially. Bank de- 
posits, checking accounts, any 
property owned by him is at- 
tached. And if, due to court con- 
gestion, the case is four or even 
five years away on the court calen- 
dar, that attachment will endure 
until the case is either tried or dis- 
posed of, presumably by a settle- 
ment out of court. 


s) enerne cart 
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The defendant must hire him- 
self a lawyer; he must spend hours 
in consultation with his lawyer. He 
must try to get witnesses to appear 
in court, an ordeal which he dreads 
for himself and not without very 
good reason. 

He will discover that even his 
best friends are court-shy, too. 
They will say, “I’d do anything 
for you — but don’t ask me to 
testify.” 

And some will inevitably add, 
“A bad settlement is better than a 
good case.” 


He didn’t seem hurt when he fell, but he guessed he'd 
go home. Boys, in Mrs. C’s opinion, weren't what 
they used to be. 
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“It’s all right to try and make a good “When I phoned you said I could have 
impression when you apply for a bond an appointment. Be a good sport and 
but aren’t you rather overdoing it a bit?” give me a chance to get my nickel back!» 
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“Some Thanksgiving! The boys at the agency say there isn’t any business and 
turkey is 90 cents a pound!” 
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Did You Koad flere... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


Happy MeEpium 


William S. Crawford in 
The Journal of Commerce 


There are evidently two sides to 
the question, and it is up to the local 
agent to decide whether it is wise for 
him to call in the aid of a special 
agent and in what circumstances he 
would better do so. 

There is probably a happy medium 
somewhere. On some very compli- 
cated matter, especially if engineering 
and rating were involved, the agent 
who let prejudice against having com- 
pany men meet his customers prevent 
his accepting assistance which would 
be useful to him would make a mis- 
take. One, on the other hand, who 
took all the free help he could get 
would become something of a para- 
site and injure his standing, both with 
his companies and with his insured. 


SERVICE TO ASSUREDS 


United States Review 


When an agent sets out to look for 
opportunities to render “service” to 
his clients or prospects, he is on the 
firmest ground if his efforts are closely 


related to improved insurance ar- 
rangements or better performance of 
the obligations he or his insurance 
carriers have assumed. If he looks too 
far afield for a chance to do someone 
a favor he lays himself open to the 
charge of currying favor and is apt 
to convey the negative impression that 
the combination of insurance plus 
agency service is not worth the price 
unless other unrelated benefits go 
along with it. 








if my wife renewed 
our fire insurance?”? — Courtesy of The 
National Underwriter. 
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It often happens, however, that a 
condition will arise in which an insur- 
ance agent can give helpful advice on 
a matter which, if not strictly an in- 
surance problem, is very closely related 
thereto. Such an opportunity has been 
created by the National Conservation 
Bureau, 60 John Street, New York, 
which, in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
has published a small, humorously il- 
lustrated pamphlet telling the steps 
the motorist should take to get the 
most miles out of his now-aging car. 


Wu G.I. Joz 
Come Home To SELL? 


Modern Industry 


The general consensus among sales 
executives questicned is that in the 
postwar period replacements will have 
to be found for no fewer than 50% of 
the salesmen formerly employed. 

Backing this opinion is a survey 
made by the Research Committee of 
the Evansville (Ind.) Postwar Planning 
Council. Approximately 15,000 work- 
ers in the community were polled to 
determine how many planned to re- 
turn to prewar occupations. About 
437 before the war were employed as 
salesmen, and of this number only 138 
said they wanted to go back to selling 
when peace comes. Out of the full 
15,000 interviewed, only 201, includ- 
ing the 138 already mentioned, ex- 
pressed a wish to sell in 40-X. 

Other surveys carried on among 
servicemen under the auspices of the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment reveal strikingly similar results. 


No Ostricu Tactics 
IN Post-War PErRIop 


Roy D. Guernsey in 
Eastern Underwriter 


In addition to those things which 
are already well on the way and will 
almost certainly continue apace, the 
insurance buyer hopes for a progres- 
sive though sound attitude on the part 
of insurance management, the con- 
tinued improvement in the agency 
system, and a greater cooperation be- 
tween the insurers and the insureds. 

On the subject of agents, I can only 
say that one of the real jobs of insur- 
ance is to set up standards that will 
guarantee that its agents will be true 
representatives of their field and not 
just “‘pressure guys.” 

If your agent wants to sell any in- 
telligent buyer, let him go in and show 
that buyer where he can be of service 
to him and how he can help him in 
solving his insurance problems. 


To Ger AvIATION BustnEss 


Leslie A. Partridge in 
The Local Agent 

1. Read-a good aviation magazine. 

2. Associate with pilots and hangar 
flyers. 

3. Contact airport managers and 
owners. 

4. Learn aviation insurance. (Get 
material from aviation groups, indi- 
vidual companies, or aviation course 
of N.A.I.A.). 

5. Solicit aviation accident insur- 
ance. 

6. Make a list of all individuals who 
are or may be interested. 
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. . ACCIDENT 


Killed the Cat. Nine women, who 
rushed into the street to find out why a 
policeman was arresting another woman, . 
discovered the reason when he booked 
them all on the same charge, too — jay- 


walking (Houston, Tex.) ... Good 
Prospect. When the ’phone rang, she 
ran to answer it, tripped over the dog, 
crashed through the glass-topped table. 
Caller was surveying for home-accident 
insurance (Chicago). . . Sanctuary. 
The sergeant with 53 bombing missions 
to his credit, who was knocked ten feet 
by a jeep when he returned to a camp 
here, wants to go back to the combat 
area, “where it’s safe for pedestrians” 
(Barksdale Field, La.). 


. . . AUTOMOBILE 
Take It Easy. The driver sustained 
minor head injuries when his tire blew 
out, the car left the road, skidded 121 
feet to climb the shoulder, careened 
across 50 feet of lawn to strike a tree, 
traveled 41 feet further to uproot another 
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tree, veered 39 feet to smash into a 
house, ripped through the lower wall to 
tear out a stairway and wreck the din- 
ing-room furniture. He still insists he 
was only doing forty (Trenton, N. J.) 
. . . Light Sleeper. Motorist who fell 
fast asleep in busy downtown street 
drowsily explained that he was just wait- 
ing for the lights to change (Portland, 
Ore.). 


. . » BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Dead Drunk. Thieves who robbed a 
tavern of 25 cases of liquor stole a hearse 
in which they carted their loot away 
(Boston). . . Housework. When the 
owner of a stone-crushing establishment 
went to inspect it, to prepare for, re- 
opening, he found three of the buildings 
gone. Someone had stolen them, one by 
one, for firewood (Halifax, N. S.). 


. - . Fim 
Backfire. The volunteer firemen were 
embarrassed when, rushing from church 
to answer the alarm, they found the fire- 
house itself ablaze; but when they tried 
to drive out the trucks and discovered 
they were out of gas—they were 
burned up (Steger Village, IIl.). 


. . » LIABILITY 
Horseplay. The plaintiff had a badly 
bitten hand, but the city magistrate de- 
nied damages, ruling that a horse is en- 
titled to one bite (Los Angeles). . . 
Feature Story. If one of its leading 
men’s faces is irreparably scarred as the 
result of a recent private fracas, his stu- 
dio threatens to sue for “damage to its 
property” (Hollywood). 


. . .» MISCELLANY 
Nose Knows. After photographing 
and fingerprinting, all incoming inmates 
of the county prison are sniffed by a 
bird dog, which, it is claimed, makes a 
mental note of their scents (Warsaw, 
N. Y.). 
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HE Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
along with other insurance bodies, played an, 


important part in the early financing of the American, 
Institute for Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., which is a leader in what is rightly termed the 
educational movement in insurance. We present 
here some of the questions, of particular interest to 
casualty and surety agents, from the Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriters, Inc. examinations 
last June, with “composite answers.” Also is given 
this year’s awards of the C.P.C.U. designation, 
12 in all, representing a 100% increase over 1943. 





Examination 
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Questions 





Q. “A” is advised by an insurance 
agent to take a $50 deductible clause 
on his automobile collision insurance 
instead of full coverage, and to in- 
crease his automobile public liability 
policy limits from $5,000-$10,000 to 
$10,000-$20,000. “‘A”’ objects to this 
advice and says that full coverage and 
$5,000—-$10,000 limits are better suited 
to his needs. Describe the circum- 
stances under which you think the 
agent’s advice would be appropriate 
and the objection of “‘A” inappro- 
priate. Emphasize in your answer the 
insurance fundamentals that are in- 
volved. 


A. The agent’s advice to carry a $50 
deductible clause on “‘A’s” automobile 
collision policy is especially appropriate 
in congested traffic areas where minor 
collisions are of great frequency. Under 
these same circumstances ‘‘A’s” ob- 
jection is inappropriate. The cost of full 
coverage in such a territory is high 
because of the probability of numerous 
small claims. In addition to the loss 
payment, each of these involves the 
expenses incidental to settlement. Ob- 
viously the insurance company must 
charge sufficient to cover all these costs. 


A N D 
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Answers 





Therefore, a careful insured person may 
save money by carrying his own collision 
risk up to $50 instead of paying a pre- 
mium to cover a hazard that approaches 
certainty. Moreover, it is the function 
of insurance to prevent or minimize 
losses. To the extent that one is induced 
to be careful because he bears his own 
loss, the deductible clause has the effect 
of reducing losses. 

The agent’s advice to carry $10,000- 
$20,000 public liability limits is ap- 
propriate from the standpoint of the 
public in the majority of cases and is 
especially important to the individual 
insured if he has resources, property, 
or income out of which he could be 
forced to satisfy a judgment. The trend 
in recent years has been for larger and 
larger court awards and, therefore, pol- 
icy limits also must go up if the insured 
is to be protected against the financial 
consequences of large claim settlements. 
Even though the 5/10 limits will take 
care of the majority of cases, one of the 
prime functions of insurance is to pro- 
tect against the hazard of a large or 
catastrophe loss which might otherwise 
bankrupt or financially ruin the insured. 
5/10 limits are inappropriate when this 
can happen. 

Summing up, it is economically much 
sounder for the assured to protect him- 
self and his property against large claims 
which might ruin him, than to protect 
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himself against small losses which can be 
minimized or eliminated through his 
own efforts of better driving, etc. This 
is definitely in the public’s interest. 


Q. “F, who is a director in a 
medium-sized commercial bank, has 
just learned that shortages resulting 
from dishonest acts of officers and 
employees of such institutions were 
being discovered at the rate of $3,500,- 
000 per year and on the average have 
been concealed about five years. Upon 
investigation he ascertains that his 
bank carries a bankers’ blanket bond, 
although in his own business he uses 
a schedule bond. 

(a) What features of a blanket 
bond make it more appropriate for 
a bank than a schedule bond? 

(b) Assuming a broad and widely 
used form of bankers’ blanket bond 
was used in this case, describe the 
features of the contract that are surety- 
ship and those which are insurance. 
Explain in your answer the tests you 
applied to make the distinction. 

(c) Explain what is meant by the 
“retroactive restoration” clause and 


indicate why you believe its inclusion 
is or is not important in a bankers’ 
blanket bond. 


A. (a) The blanket bond is more 
appropriate than a schedule bond for a 
bank because (1) it contains a broader 
insuring clause covering such things as 
property in transit and forgery; (2) has 
more liberal provisions relating to dis- 
covery of a loss; (3) the coverage on new 
employees is automatic and does not 
require notice to the surety; (4) the 
entire amount of the bond is applicable 
to employee dishonesty thereby requir- 
ing only one decision, i.e., total face 
amount of bond as opposed to the 
individual selection of amount of cover- 
age on each employee on the schedule 
bond; (5) loss does not have to be traced 
to any specific employee as required 
under schedule bond; (6) the blanket 
bond by its nature must cover all em- 
ployees whereas a schedule bond may 
be limited as to positions or persons. 

(b) Before making the distinction be- 
tween the surety and insurance feature 
of a banker’s blanket bond the several 
divisions of the coverage should be 
listed. They are: 

(1) Employee dishonesty. 

(2) Loss or damage to property (by 
burglary, theft, hold-up, mysterious dis- 
appearance, etc.) from within insured’s 





Dean’s Note: This composite set of answers to the June 1944 Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriter examinations given by the American Institute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., has been prepared from the papers of the examinees. Editing was necessary to 
assemble each composite answer and present it in condensed form. However, the content in some 
cases is more complete than was required for a high grade and answers have been given to all the 
questions selected here even though the candidate had a choice. 

It should also be mentioned that although these answers have been taken from meritorious 
papers, they are not necessarily perfect. Many of the questions involved judgment on the part of 
the candidate and no hard and fast solution could be required. Credit was given for the reason- 
ableness of the answer and the evidence of intelligent application of a candidate’s knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to rely on this set of questions and answers as a method of direct 
preparation for the C.P.C.U. examinations. They may be useful as a guide to the type of ques- 
tions asked and the content of answers desired by the Institute, but they cannot be a substitute for 
thorough study and mastery of the subject matter of the Institute’s curriculum, 
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— or offices, where property is 
ocated for business reasons, 

(3) Loss or damage to property in 
transit from causes similar to those in (2). 

(4) Forgery. 

Suretyship is the guaranteeing by one 
person (surety) that another (principal) 
will fulfill an obligation to or forbear 
doing a specified detrimental act to a 
third party (the obligee). This means 
that three parties are involved and each 
is identifiable. The first or fidelity feature 
guaranteeing that an employee will not 
dishonestly, fraudulently, or criminally 
take the employer’s property meets these 
tests. The three remaining clauses are 
insurance because they agree to in- 
demnify against loss from certain un- 
predictable events and are strictly be- 
tween the insured and insurer. More- 
over, the parties causing the harm are 
not necessarily identifiable, thus pre- 
cluding the possibility of obtaining re- 
imbursement from the wrongdoer. It 
might also be mentioned that in recent 
years even fidelity coverage has been 
handled in many respects as “insur- 
ance,” i. e. rates are calculated on a 
basis such that premium income will 
cover net expected losses. This is be- 
cause it is seldom feasible to exercise 
the legal right of recovery from the 
wrongdoer. 

(c) The retroactive restoration clause 
is one that automatically reinstates cov- 
erage after a loss. It is termed “retro- 
active” because the bond is reinstated to 
its full amount not only for losses which 
may occur in the future, but also for 
losses which may have occurred in the 
past and as yet remain undiscovered. 
It is a very important provision because 
it is the only means whereby the insured 
can be certain that the full amount of 
the bond is available for each separate 
and distinct loss (as defined). Dishonesty 
claims by their very nature often remain 
undiscovered for years and the aggregate 
of successive undiscovered losses could 
be many times the penalty of the bond. 
Therefore it might be inadequate to 
meet a large loss if the bond was not 
“retroactively”’ reinstated. 


1944 C.P.C.U. Designation 


The Board of Trustees of the 
American Institute for Prop- 
erty and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc. awarded the Chartered 
Property Casualty Underwriter 
(C.P.C.U.) designation to 12 
persons who successfully ful- 
filled the Institute’s require- 
ments this year — 100% in- 
crease over last year. The geo- 
graphical distribution is nation- 
wide as shown by the following 
list of names and addresses of 
those who received the award: 


Robert B. Ayres 
Chicago, Ill. 
Walter W. Bennett 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
James R. Dalziel 
Placerville, Cal. 
Manuel H. Donchin 
Chicago, Ill. 
Leslie F. Flora 
Chicago, Ill. 
Myron E. Herzog 
Chicago, Til. 
David Shuler Jamieson 
Covington, Tenn. 
Edward H. Kingsbury 
St. Albans, New York 
Robert I. McWilliams 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
William C. Smith, Fr. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Elmer Louis Werner 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Samuel 7. Williams, jr. 
Newark, N. 7. 
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Q. A prospective purchaser of a 
comprehensive general public liability pol- 
icy objects to the exclusion clauses and 
says that because of them the contract 
is not really ““comprehensive.”’ 

(a) Describe the exclusions that are 
customarily contained in such a con- 
tract and in each case indicate the 
reasons for the exclusion. 

(b) How would you answer his 
statement that the policy is not really 
‘comprehensive’? 

(c) From the standpoint of the 
insurer, what are the objections or 
disadvantages to issuing a compre- 
hensive general public liability policy? 


A. (a) The comprehensive general public 
liability policy does not cover liability 
from the ownership, maintenance, or 
use of: automobiles off the insurer’s 
premises, excepting with respect to oper- 
ations carried on by independent con- 
tractors; watercraft, including loading 
and unloading away from premises of 
insured; or aircraft. It does not cover 
liability assumed under contract or agree- 
ment not defined in the policy. It does 
not cover injuries to employees in the 
course of their employment except such 
as may be assumed by the insured under 
contracts of types defined in the policy. 
Nor does it cover obligations under any 
workmen’s compensation law or obliga- 
tion. The Property Damage Liability is 
optional coverage and does not cover dam- 
age to property owned or occupied by, 
used by, or rented to the insured, and 
except for elevators, does not cover 
liability for damage to property in the 
insured’s care or possession. 

Reasons for each of the above limita- 
tions on liability are as follows: 

Automobile — Watercraft — Aircraft — 
these may be separately insured and are 
susceptible to specialized treatment mak- 
ing separate insurance desirable in many 
cases. Further, these exposures are not 
common to all risks. 

Contractual Liability — with the excep- 
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tion of certain types of agreements which 
have been standardized and the nature 
of the risk already known, the insurer 
requires the right to review all con- 
tractual agreements, pass upon insur- 
ability and to establish a charge; other- 
wise the insurer might be held respon- 
sible for unusually hazardous risks of an 
unknown character. 

Employees — are generally covered un- 
der workmen’s compensation acts for 
which separate insurance is required. 
The exception mentioned above with 
respect to contractual liability is made 
because the insured under certain types 
of standard contracts may be required 
to promise reimbursement to the con- 
tractee against whom the insured’s em- 
ployee obtains a common law award of 
damages for bodily injuries. 

Property — Property damage liability 
insures legal liability for damage to 
property of others. An insured cannot be 
liable to himself with respect to his own 
property. Insurance against liability for 
damage to property of others, when it 
is under the control of the insured, has 
similar characteristics and hazards. 


(b) The policy is “‘comprehensive” 
for all liability hazards — unless specifi- 
cally excluded. Heretofore a separate lia- 
bility policy was issued for each hazard, 

- manufacturers — contractors — ele- 
vators — teams — owners landlords 
and tenants, and other hazards to a 
business. If any hazard was not men- 
tioned in the policy it was not covered. 
This frequently meant that a person 
discovered his need for an addition to 
the list when it was too late. Now he 
knows everything is included unless 
specifically excluded. 

(c) Disadvantages and _ objections 
from the standpoint of the insurer are: 
(1) Agents are frequently not qualified 
to appraise the risk and determine the 
hazards involved. (2) New and un- 
known hazards are included under broad 
comprehensive forms and there is no 
reliable basis for calculating the rate on 
the “unknown” hazard. (3) Certain 
hazards are sometimes distasteful to the 
carrier but it is forced to take them, too. 
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Products and contractual liability are 
examples of these. (4) Audits are com- 
plicated and expensive if insurer wants 
to be certain that he collects all the 
premium that he should. (5) By com- 
bining a number of hazards they may 
lose sight of the importance of certain 
specific hazards. (6) The policy may 
not develop as much premium as the 
total of the individual policies. (7) Cov- 
erage of all negligence hazards may 
encourage carelessness on the part of 
the insured. 


Q. (a) “Compared with other 
forms of property or casualty insur- 
ance, glass insurance enjoys a very 
low ratio of law suits by the insured 
against the insurer.”’ Outline the fac- 
tors that account for the relative 
scarcity of legal actions in glass in- 
surance. 

(b) Many forms of inland marine 
insurance contracts are written on an 
“all risk’? basis. When insurance is 
thus written, state with reasons the 
types of loss for which the insurer is 
not ordinarily responsible. Your an- 
swer should include any implied, as 
well as specified, exclusions. 


A. (a) A low ratio of law suits is 
enjoyed by glass insurance because of its 
simplicity with a single promise to in- 
demnify for accidental breakage. It has 
gone farther than other casualty forms 
in eliminating exceptions and conditions: 
fire and the result of enemy (war) 
attack are the only excluded causes of 
loss. Moreover the average loss is not 
large enough to encourage much litiga- 
tion expense and most insurers replace 
the damaged property so quickly that 
disputes seldom arise. 

(b) ‘‘All risk” inland marine policies 
generally exclude loss or damage caused 
by: wear and tear, moth, vermin and 
inherent vice, and war risks. A number 
of inland marine “all risk” policies also 
exclude loss or damage caused by: im- 
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proper processing or resulting therefrom, 
breakage of fragile articles, and marring 
or scratching of unscheduled items un- 
less caused by certain named perils. 
Certain inland marine policies contain 
exclusions peculiar to the property for 
which they are written. By implication 
they exclude wilful acts of the insured, 
but not loss resulting from negligence. 

The reasons for the foregoing exclu- 
sions are twofold. In the first place, the 
all risk insurance is only tended to cover 
fortuitous and accidental losses. This is 
expressed by the word “risk” in the 
insuring clause. Therefore, wear and 
tear, normal depreciation, deterioration 
and inherent vice most likely could be 
excluded by interpretation even if not 
specifically excluded. In the second 
place, certain hazards are too unpredict- 
able for rating and coverage. In part 
they may depend upon the kind and 
degree of care, which might be less than 
ordinary when lulled by the sense of 
security afforded by “‘all risk”’ insurance. 
Hence, moth and vermin damage is 
excluded; breakage, etc., may be re- 
stricted. The war risk is unusual and 
unpredictable and requires special cover- 
age. Improper processing losses, if 
covered, would be an unfair temptation 
and should not be insured since the 
processor should be held to account for 
his own performance. Certain excluded 
articles such as aerial photographic 
equipment, are to afford the insurer an 
extra premium for risks more hazardous 
than average. 

Q. (a) The Standard Workmen’s 
Compensation and Employer’s Lia- 
bility policy is widely used to cover an 
employer’s financial responsibility to 
his employees. How do you account 
for the continued use of the Employer’s 
Liability feature of this contract, even 
in those states that have had Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws for many 
years? Be specific. 

(b) Inacertain accident and health 
policy a part of the definition of total 
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disability reads as follows: ‘‘. . . pre- 
vent him from performing any and 
every duty pertaining to his occupa- 
tion.”” Do you believe this clause is 
unduly restrictive? Explain fully the 
reasons for your answer. 


A. (a) The Employers’ Liability fea- 
ture of the Standard Workmen’s Com- 
pensation policy is needed to cover those 
cases not covered under a given compen- 
sation law. Such cases may arise from the 
following: (1) Some compensation laws 
are optional and the employees may 
elect not to come under the compensa- 
tion system. (2) A minimum number 
of employees or a wage restriction de- 
termines eligibility for compensation in 
some states, (3) Industrial injuries may 
be excluded by statute or interpretation 
if they are not “accidental,” and (4) 
Statutory provisions and court interpre- 
tations result in other miscellaneous 
exclusions from compensation benefits. 


(b) This is not an unduly restrictive 
clause if it is not limited by other qualify- 
ing phrases, ‘“‘Any and every duty” has 
been construed by the courts to mean 
that unless the insured can do both, 
i.e., “any duty” and “every duty” of 
his occupation, he is totally disabled. 
Therefore, this part of the quoted clause 
is libel. 

*‘His occupation” has also received 
an interpretation that is generous to the 
insured because it has been held to mean 
“the occupation of the insured at the 
time of the injury” irrespective of his 
adaptability to other work at a later 
date. 


Q. (a) An insurance survey re- 
vealed that “‘A,’’ who is the Vice- 
President of a large corporation, did 
not have any personal or residence 
liability insurance. When informed 
that he should have this coverage he 
objected, stating that inasmuch as he 
had never had losses of this kind he 
had no need for the insurance. In 
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terms of insurance principles explain 
the weakness of “‘A’s”? argument. 

(b) State with reasons whether the 
attitude of underwriters is favorable 
of unfavorable toward each of the 
following: 


(1) a 5% waiver of inventory in 
a coinsurance clause on a fire policy. 

(2) a retained percentage provision 
in a contract under which a contract 
bond is requested. 

(3) a mortgage clause with full 
contribution. 


A. (a) Failure to have previously 
suffered losses covered under personal or 
residence liability policies is no indica- 
tion that a particular individual will be 
free of them in the future. Past ex- 
perience is not a reliable indication of 
probable future experience unless the 
exposure is large enough for the law of 
large numbers to operate. According to 
the latter principle, actual experience tends 
to coincide more perfectly with the probable 
experience as the number of trials or cases 
increase. It is highly improbable that 
‘*A’s”” exposure to liability conforms to 
this principle and therefore he should 
be insured under a plan that combines 
the risks of many who share the losses of 
the few who sustain them. 

Another weakness of “‘A’s” argument 
lies in the fact that the need for a partic- 
ular coverage depends on the maxi- 
mum potential loss to which the hazard 
subjects the individual, and the indi- 
vidual’s ability to meet the loss, The 
remoteness or imminence of the hazard 
is not the crucial issue because the rate 
will measure that. 


(b) (1) Anominal percentage in a waiver 
of inventory provision under a fire coin- 
surance clause is desirable from the 
underwriter’s standpoint because it fa- 
cilitates quick, economical, and less irri- 
tating adjustments of small losses. When 
a loss is small the time and expense 
required to furnish a complete inventory 
may be all out of proportion to the ac- 
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tual fire damage. An inventory can also 
be a source of many disputes and, when 
a loss is small, can add little to the 
equity of a settlement. Avoidance of this 
irritation is often important to the future 
good will of the insurance company. 

(2) A retained percentage provision is 
desirable because it gives the surety a 
“margin of safety” which serves as an 
incentive for the contractor to complete 
the job and, in case of a default, it 
reduces the surety’s loss. 

(3) Underwriters like a full contribution 
clause because it assures them they will 
have to pay to the mortgagee only that 
portion of the loss which the amount of 
their policy bears to the total insurance 
on the property, irrespective of whether 
the other insurance companies may be 
liable to the insured (mortgagor) because 
of any policy violations by the mort- 
gagor. At the same time it avoids any 
need for subrogation. 


Q. The following figures are sub- 
mitted as partial evidence of the in- 
creasing strength of a stock casualty 
company: 

Loss Reserves (Statutory) 

1940 1941 1942 1943 

$100,000 $120,000 $140,000 $160,000 


Unearned Premium Reserves 
(Statutory) 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
$100,000 $125,000 $150,000 $175,000 


(a) Explain fully the reasons for 
showing loss reserves and unearned 
premium reserves separately. 

(b) State with reasons the addi- 
tional information you would need 
about these reserves in order to deter- 
mine if they are satisfactory support- 
ing evidence of the increased strength 
of the company. 


A. (a) Loss reserves need to be shown 
separately from unearned premium re- 
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serves because they take care of separate 
needs and hence are calculated accord- 
ing to entirely different rules. The loss 
reserves of a casualty company are to 
cover the loss payments and claim ex- 
penses on all losses incurred but not 
fully paid prior to the annual statement 
date, whether known or incurred-but- 
not-known. The settlements for casualty 
claims already incurred are frequently 
paid in periodic installments over a 
period of weeks, months, or years and 
the present value of all these sums should 
be in the loss reserve. 

The unearned premium reserves represent 
that portion of the premium income 
that pertains to the period of the policies 
for which the promised protection has 
not yet been given. Premiums are due 
and payable when the pblicy is written; 
they are not fully earned by the insurer 
until the policy expires. At any given 
time the unearned portion should be 
adequate to meet all of the obligations 
of the company that will arise under the 
policies between the date of the state- 
ment and the termination of the con- 
tracts. Thus, in case of cancellation of 
the policies by the insurer or insured, 
the unearned premium reserve should be 
adequate to pay back to the policy- 
holders any sums due them for the 
protection they will not receive. 


(b) On the surface it appears that 
since statutory loss reserves of the com- 
pany have consistently increased less 
than statutory unearned premium re- 
serves, its financial strength should be 
improved. (Assuming the — of the 
assets behind the reserve liability has 
been maintained.) This should not be 
accepted as conclusive until the answers 
to the following questions are known: 


(1) Is the increased premium income 
due to a changing type of business that 
requires relatively less loss reserve; ¢.g., 
has the average term of the policies 
been shifted or are they writing a larger 
volume of coverages that do not require 
loss payments to be spread over a long 
period? 

(2) Are the statutory loss reserves an 
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understatement of conservative loss re- 
serves? 

(3) Has the company made any 
change in its settlement policy? This 
applies to liberality of claim settlement 
as well as time lag. 


Q. The manual rate for compensa- 
tion insurance in the classification 
applicable to the operations of the 
““B” Manufacturing Company for 1943 
is $1.25 per $100 of payroll. The 
experience rate determined for the year 
1943 was $1.40 but the retrospective 
rate recently ascertained for 1943 is 
$1.35. 

(a) Indicate briefly the essential 
differences in the three premium rates 
to which reference has been made. 

(b) To what extent does each of 
these rates reflect safety conditions in 
the plant of 1943? 

(c) Explain the purposes of each 
of the basic requirements of a merit 
rating plan. 

A. (a) A manual rate is the average rate 
for all risks in a given classification. It is 
based solely on past experience of all 
risks in the classification, is a prospective 
rate, and gives no consideration to the 
individual risk’s loss experience incurred 
either in the past or present policy year. 

An experience rate is also prospective in 
nature and is based on the same data as 
the manual rate, but is modified to take 
into consideration the individual risk’s 
past experience. An experience rate 
applies to a risk of certain minimum size 
and the credibility of its own past ex- 
perience varies with its size. 

A retrospective rate may be based, at the 
outset, on the same factors considered 
for manual and experience rating, but in 
addition it reflects the individual risk’s 
experience for the current policy year. 
Therefore, the final premium is not de- 
termined until the end of the policy 
year. A retrospective rate plan applies 
only to individual risks exceeding a cer- 
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tain size. As its name implies, it “looks 
back” and is finally determined by the 
experience of the insured period. 


(b) The manual and experience rates 
are based on past experience and there- 
fore reflect safety conditions as they ex- 
isted prior to 1943. If there was any 
change in safety conditions in 1943 com- 
pared with prior years the rate for 1943 
does not reflect it in either of these rates. 
On the other hand, the retrospective 
rate takes into consideration the loss ex- 
perience of 1943 and therefore should re- 
flect safety conditions of that year — at 
least to the extent of the credibility per- 
mitted under the retrospective rating 
formula that is used. 

(c) Basic requirements of a merit rat- 
ing plan are: 

(1) Reasonable stability. 

(2) Responsiveness to changed con- 
ditions. 

(3) Equity among risks. 

(4) Incentive to loss prevention. 

(5) Simple to understand and explain. 

(6) Adequate aggregate premium in- 
come. 

Too wide a rate fluctuation is very up- 
setting to the insured, human nature be- 
ing such that the insured takes rate re- 
ductions for granted and in good humor 
whereas he becomes incensed by too 
radical rate increases. Too wide fluctua- 
tion also may give the impression to the 
public that the rate maker is inconsistent 
and doesn’t know what he is doing. 

Responsiveness to changing condi- 
tions within the risk are essential to the 
insurer if adverse to his interests, and 
important to the insured if his experi- 
ence is exceptionally good. Equity also 
demands responsiveness. 

Merit-rated risks of equal hazard 
should be assessed equal premium 
charges, and the merit-rated: portion of 
risks should “pay their own way” and 
not have to depend on “subsidies” from 
other risks. 

Any rating system should encourage 
loss prevention and allow adequate re- 
wards for good experience, otherwise it 
is anti-social and anti-economic, 
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Unless simple to understand and ex- 
plain to the buyer, it can not have wide 
acceptance and therefore will not achieve 


its purpose. 
The aggregate premium produced by 
merit rating should be equivalent to 
that produced by the manual rate be- 
cause merit rating is merely a method of 
allocating the costs more equitably. 


. “C's”? retail shoe store and 
“—D’s’’ furrier shop are adjoining prop- 
erties. “‘C’s’’ inventory is valued at 
$12,000 and “‘D’s’’ at $25,000. “C”’ is 
insured for $6,000 and “D’’ for $12,- 
500 under mercantile open stock bur- 
glary policies in the same insurance 
company. The stores are located in a 
territory that is subject to a 60% 
coinsurance provision. “C’s” policy 
has a coinsurance limit of $5,000 and 
“D’s” policy has a coinsurance limit 
of $20,000. 

(a) “C” and “D” each suffer a 
$4,000 loss. Calculate the amount of 
the insurer’s liability in each case. 

(b) ““D’’ complains that the amount 
you awarded to “C” is unfair com- 
pared to the amount you awarded 
him. Answer this complaint fully. 
Include in your answer the reasons 
for the amount of the adjustment in 
each case. 

(c) What are the other limitations 
on the amount of the liability of the 
insurer in a mercantile open stock 
burglary policy? 

A. (a) According to the usual coinsur- 
ance clause, losses will be paid in the pro- 
portion that insurance carried bears to the 
amount required. Therefore, “C” should 
carry 60% of $12,000, or $7,200, but his 
property is subject to a coinsurance 
“limit” at which point the coinsurance 


clause becomes inoperative. In “(C’s” 
case this limit is $5,000 and he carries 
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$6,000 of insurance. Therefore, he has 
complied with the coinsurance clause 
and the amount of the loss is paid in full, 
i.e., $4,000. 

“D” should carry 60% of $25,000 or 
$15,000. He carries only $12,500. Since 
the “coinsurance limit” is higher than 
this amount, the regular coinsurance 
clause operates. Therefore, the company 
pays 12,500/15,000 or 5/6 of the $4,000, 
or $3,333.33. 

(b) Rates for insurance are generally 
predicated on adequate insurance to value. 
The majority of losses in number and 
aggregate amount occur in the lower 
brackets. It is therefore only fair and just 
to penalize the man who does not pay his 
share of the cost. Hence, the.rule that 
partial losses shall be adjusted in the 
ratio that actual insurance carried bears to 
the amount required. 

It is also recognized that there are 
practical physical limitations on the steala- 
bility of different items, A loss of bulky 
goods of low unit value is almost certain 
to be relatively small, whereas a loss of 
less bulky goods of high value is likely to 
be much larger but not without limit. 
Hence, the risk of theft at any one time 
for quantities in excess of certain amounts 
of various items is negligible. The “coin- 
surance limit,”’ or point at which the 
coinsurance clause becomes inoperative, 
is a recognition of this factor. In “*C’s” 
case the amount of insurance was more 
than this figure and therefore he was 
paid in full. In “D’s” case the insurance 
was less than the coinsurance limit and 
the loss was adjusted according to the 
usual coinsurance rule because “D"’$ 
failed to bear his share of the cost for full 
coverage of partial losses, 


(c) In addition to “coinsurance” and 
“coinsurance limits,” mercantile open 
stock policies are limited by the stated or 
face amount of the policy, actual cash 
value, contribution in case there is other 
insurance on the same subject, and spe- 
cific item limits. 


Q. “E” and “F” are truck driver 
and helper respectively for the ““G”’ 
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Bottling Company. While on a trip 
making a routine delivery, their truck 
collided with an oil truck owned by 
the “H”? Oil Company as the latter 
negligently went through a red light. 
The bottling company truck was badly 
damaged and flying glass from the 
broken bottles cut “‘F’”’ severely. He 
died from loss of blood before the 
ambulance arrived. Subsequently it 
was revealed that “F” carried a $10,- 
000 commercial accident policy, the 
bottling company carried a standard 
workmen’s compensation and employ- 
er’s liability policy, and the oil com- 
pany was insured under a national 
standard automobile liability policy 
with $50,000—-$100,000 limits on its 
truck. 

(a) Under the customary work- 
men’s compensation law would the 
insurer of workmen’s compensation 
have any liability to “F’s” widow? 
What factors did you consider in 
order to determine your answer to 
this question? 

(b) Is there any possibility that the 
insurer of the liability of the oil truck 
will become involved in the adjust- 
ment of this loss? If so, how and for 
what could it be held responsible? If 
not, why not? 

(c) Would the loss settlement under 
the accident policy be affected in any 
way by payments under either of the 
other two policies? If so, how and 
why? If not, why not? 

A. (a) Under the customary work- 
men’s compensation law the insurer 
would be liable to “F’s”” widow because 
“F’s” death (1) arose out of and (2) 
occurred in course of his employment. 


[liberal compensation laws require both 
of these tests to be met; liberal laws 
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merely require that the accident occur 
“in course of employment.” The de- 
scribed accident comes within the scope 
of either type of law. The schedules of 
compensation benefits invariably pro- 
vide benefits for a widow. 

(b) The insurer of the liability of the 
oil truck is just about 100% likely to be 
involved in this loss. The driver of the 
insured truck was negligent in driving 
through the red light. 

The payment of compensation benefits 
is not a substitute for common law rights 
against a person other than the employer. 
Therefore, the widow could sue the per- 
sons responsible for the operation of the 
oil truck, and the insurer of the liability 
of the oil truck could be forced to pay up 
to $50,000 for damages (the one person 
injury limit on their policy). However, 
this does not mean the widow is entitled 
to the entire amount of a court’s award 
because it is customary for compensation 
laws, as well as the standard workmen’s 
compensation insurance policy, to pro- 
vide for the right of subrogation to the 
extent of the compensation payment. 
The excess goes to the widow. The in- 
surer of the oil truck might also be 
obliged to pay for immediate medical 
attention following the accident, investi- 
gate the case, defend the insured if a suit 
is brought against him, pay costs of’ the 
defense, and pay court costs and the like. 

(c) The loss settlement under the 
commercial accident policy would not be 
affected by the other two policies. Its 
protection is not dependent on negli- 
gence but covers “loss directly and inde- 
pendently of all other causes resulting in 
bodily injury during the term of this 
policy and effected solely through acci- 
dental means.” This accident would 
come within the terms of the insuring 
clause and, assuming that $10,000 is the 
principal sum or death benefit, the acci- 
dent insurance carrier would be liable 
for $10,000. A personal accident policy 
is a valued policy and it is not affected by 
the principle of indemnity. Moreover, it 
is an entirely separate and private con- 
tract that is independent of the responsi- 
bility of others, 
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Q. (a) More than three quarters 
of all automobile accidents are attrib- 
uted to the human factor. 


(1) Other than “‘exposure,”’ list the 
characteristics of drivers and their 
behavior that contribute to the auto- 
mobile accident hazard. 

(2) With reference to each char- 
acteristic mentioned in your answer 
to (1) is it revealed or taken into ac- 
count in the customary method of state 
examining and licensing of drivers? 


(b) “Inasmuch as the number of 
disabling work injuries have continued 
their upward trend much more mark- 
edly than employment, an increase in 
compensation insurance costs may be 
anticipated.” 

Comment on the adequacy of the 
above method of measuring the in- 


dustrial injury rate and describe a 
method that has proved more satis- 
factory. 


A. (a) (1) Other than exposure (how 
much, when and where), skill, safety- 
mindedness, and speed are the principal 
causes of accidents. Personal character- 
istics and behavior that contribute to 
cause accidents may be physical, mental, 
or both. Such physical sa as impair- 
ment of eyesight, defective hearing, ex- 
tremes of age, deformities, fatigue, or 
drunkenness may cause accidents. Then, 
too, accidents may be caused by slow 
reaction time and inability to judge 
time, distance, or speed. Another impor- 
tant factor is “‘mental attitude.” Unless 


one appreciates the dangers of automo- 
bile driving and has a proper sense of 
responsibility to his family, dependents, 
and others on the road, he is likely to be 
a menace. He may be reckless, inatten- 
tive, rude, selfish, and inconsiderate. All 
these contribute to the accident toll. 

(2) To some extent shill in driving is 
taken into account in the state examin- 
ing and licensing of drivers. Especially is 
this true for the easily ascertained factors 
of age, vision, hearing, and physical de- 
formities. It is customary to ask questions 
about traffic signals, road laws, and 
rules of driving, but these do not reveal 
actual sbydeat skill and coordination of 
the driver. Some states give compre- 
hensive road tests and get more com- 
plete knowledge of a driver’s reaction 
time and skill, but unfortunately, most 
of the significant items are not checked 
sufficiently after the first examination 
has been passed. 

Safety-mindedness is a complex attribute 
of persons which usually is not revealed 
by mere questions and answers, because 
it involves early training, respect for the 
rights of others, and some other factors 
difficult to evaluate without an extended 
period of observation. 

Speed is not susceptible of measurement 
in a licensing examination, It is usually 
ascertained when the driver is caught 
violating the speed law. 


(b) The statement does not present a 
very complete picture of the true situa- 
tion because it deals with frequency only. 
The amount of working time lost is also 
affected quite vitally by the severity of 
accidents. Therefore, a better measure is 
one that expresses the “time lost” in 
terms of the exposure (time worked), A 
commonly used method is that of “days 
lost per 1000 hours worked.” 





“The Customers Always Write’ 


Sicn LANGUAGE 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

Speaking of our use of the cartoons 
from your “Smiling” page, note the one 
on the enclosed postcard. We do not 
think the cartoon had a thing to do with 
the result, but anyway, here is the 
story. 


- 











1 


"Shh.. Not so 


4 loud « Do you 





The postcard was returned to us by 
the husband indicating a desire to know 
more about the personal property 
floater. Yesterday we called to present 
the proposition. After an hour and a half 
with the husband and wife, we felt that 
we had done the best selling job we 
could do. The answer from the husband 
was, however, that the premium of $346 
developed was pretty high. 

As we got up to leave, however, his 
comment as nearly as we can remember 
it was this: “I think we probably will 
take this policy because I see my wife 
making signs in the affirmative.” 

Ear W. Quick 
The Fred T. Wilson Corpn. 


Oe 


SusTENANCE AND FRIENDS 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Editor: 
There’s scarce an ill man ever has en- 
dured, 
Though it be such as never can be cured, 
*Gainst loss from which he cannot be 
insured; 
Whether ’tis illness, fire or accident, 
Automobile, dishonesty or loss of rent, 


‘Theft, burglary or money a fiduciary 


wrongly spent. 
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All these and many more contingencies 
Need not impose financial stringencies, 
If but in time the victim goes 
To an experienced agent — one who 
knows 
His coverage and his client’s needs 
And, knowing them, proceeds 
To give protection by the proper bonds 
and policies 
To all his interests, goods and properties. 
Then, all ye men (and women too) who 
sell 
Insurance in its many forms, know well 
That not alone your sustenance depends 
Upon your zeal, but the retention of 
your friends. 
For be assured if you neglect their need 
They will consider you a broken reed 
On whom dependence can’t be placed 
And you will then be faced 
With loss of money and of friendship too, 
And that, poor soul, will be the end of you. 
Tue Sonc Brrp 
—_. 
From A Hicu ScHoo. 
Los Angeles, California 
Dear Editor: 

I have a request from the Vocational 
Guidance Room of the Eagle Rock High 
School for copies of THE JourNAL. I do 
not believe there is any provision in the 
high school for subscription payment and 
if it is possible for you to mail copies to 
the high school, will you please do so. 

D. 


[A complimentary subscription has 
been entered as requested. On our 
“goodwill list” more than 5,000 
names appear — teachers of insur- 
ance, publicists, trade associations, 
government officials and others. — Ep.] 

-_-<-— 
We REGRET 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Dear Editor: 
In the August-September issue, page 


44, I was very interested to see, under 
the clever head “‘Classified — Re-classi- 
fied,” a quotation from the Fireman’s 
Fund Record. I know, however, that 
Mr. P. J. Leen of our Chicago office was 
disappointed at the item being credited 
to “P. J. Teen.” 
W. S. P. 


(A “typographical error,”’ the Editor’s 
perennial excuse, changed Mr. Leen 
into “Mr. Teen.’’ — Ep.) 
_ > _ 
**Dousie INDEMNITY” 
York, Pennsylvania 
Dear Editor: 

As a regular reader of your magazine, 
I find particular interest in the articles 
found therein from time to time, wherein 
certain agents explain new advertising or 
production methods that they have 
found worthwhile. 

Having found many of these sugges- 
tions to be beneficial to ourselves, I am 
taking the liberty of calling your. atten- 
tion to an advertisement of our own that 
we ran in a local newspaper in conjunc- 
tion with the showing here of the mo- 
tion picture, “Double Indemnity.” 

One evening while we were working in 
our office, the manager of the theater 
called on us to state that he was calling 
to give us a number of passes. 

James H. Cuuss 





DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


A good movie to see, but better to have in one of 
our modern Accident and Health policies* 


Phone 31149, or call at 35 N. George St. 


JAMES H. CHUBB 


“The Man With A Plan” 
i 


And we promuse not to conspire with 
+ your wife to collect the benefits. 














Porson 
~* 


Ropert STEINEMANN is bonding man- 
ager of The Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany of New York. After studying law at 
Columbia University, he entered the 
business world as a clerk in the New 
York Central R. R. Co., rising to the 
position of treasurer. He has also been 
employed as purchasing agent for the 
National Aniline and Chemical Co.; 
sales agent, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
vice president, Iron Builders Corp. 
Active in civic affairs, he is a member of 
the council of the National Civil Serv- 
ice League, the National Committee on 
Post-War Civil Service Problems, the 
New York County Committee Repub- 
lican Party and chairman of the Surety 
Association of America Committee on 
Better Personnel and Better Audits in 
Public Offices. (Public Official Bonds, 


11. 
page 11.) a 


Mary B. ALLarp continues her series of 
helpful thoughts on surveys. Miss Allard 
is engaged in surety bond, burglary and 
fire underwriting for McManus & Co., 
Inc., Hartford. Teachers College at 
Lowell, Massachusetts, and Hartford 
College of Insurance, at which latter in- 
stitution she prepared a thesis on which 
this series of articles is based. Her 
previous articles include “Advantages 
to the Producer,” January, 1944; “Sur- 
veys for the Personal Risk,” March, 
1944, and “The Survey in Prospect- 


ing,” May, 1944. The fifth and final 
article, “Preparing the Survey,” will 
appear in an early issue. (Selling the 
Survey Idea, page 17.) 
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Epwarp I, Wurtz is president of White 
and Camby, Inc., New York agents for 
a number of well-known fire and casu- 
alty companies. He has been actively 
engaged in the insurance business for 
over 30 years, his first position being 
with the marine department of Willcox, 
Peck and Hughes. After service in World 
War I, he became a partner in the 
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agency firm of Frank and White, two 
years later organizing White and Camby. 
(An Agency Publication that Surprised its 
Sponsors, page 35.) 
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Henry K, Evans, traffic engineer of the 
National Conservation Bureau, has been 
with this organization since 1943. He has 
worked as an engineer for the Automo- 
bile Club of California, the National 
Safety Council and various municipal 
governments in California. He is a 
graduate of California Institute of Tech- 
nology and the Yale Bureau for Street 
Traffic Research. He is an associate 
member of the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers and editor of Traffic Engineer- 
‘ing, the Institute of Traffic Engineers’ 
‘monthly publication. (Impact of Traffic 
Accidents on War Industries, page 23.) 


Credits. — Charts on pages 23, 25, 26 
and 27 from the traffic and transporta- 
tion division, National Conservation Bu- 
reau. Illustrations on page 31: “Policy,” 
**Plate Glass,” and “Liability” from In- 
ternational News Photos; “Hail Storm”’ 
from Acme Newspictures, Center Spread: 
“Signal” from Wide World Photos 
“Lead” and “Dust” from Westinghouse 
Photos; “Slide,” U. S. Army Signal 
Corps Photo from International News 
Photos. Page 34: “Afghanistan” from 
Wide World Photos; “Check” from Stand- 
ard Accident Insurance Co., “Show” 
from New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., released through U. S. 
Army. Article, “I'll Be Suing You” by 
Royal Brown, and illustrations, reprinted 
from True Magazine. Cartoon, page 44, 
“Some Thanksgiving !”’, from Lloyd Pat- 
terson Agency. Art Work: George Mal- 
colm Smith and Hull Studios, 
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“Trucking to Victory’? Booklet 


“Trucking to Victory” is the title of the newest in the pocket- 
size series of booklets on conserving motor vehicle transportation 
published during the war emergency by the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau, accident prevention division of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives. The 12-page cartoon booklet is 
directed to truck drivers. It will be distributed to truck fleets and 
individual drivers by the member companies of the Association 


and their agents. 


It states that only 800 civilian trucks were produced each year 
since Pearl Harbor, compared with the pre-war production of 
1,000,000. Readers interested in a complimentary copy may 
obtain it by writing the National Conservation Bureau, 60 John 


Street, New York 7, New York. 
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and to 


yours and 


to all those 





to whom your 





past activities 





are bringing secu- 





rity and peace of mind, 





an abundance of good cheer 





at Christmas and throughout 





all the months of the year ahead 





MERRY CHRISTMAS! 








